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ABSTRACT 


PRACTICING SABBATH: IMPROVING CLERGY HEALTH AND HELPING 
DIFFERENTIATE ONE’S SELF FROM ROLE, PREVENTING 
ONE CAUSE OE CLERGY BURNOUT 


by 

Daniel D. Gildner 
United Theological Seminary, 2016 


Mentors 

Cinda Swan, DMin 
Peter J. Bellini, PhD 


This project was conducted at United Theological Seminary in Trotwood, Ohio. Many 
Seminary-trained clergy in the context area did not leverage resources to avoid burnout. 

A mixed methods, case study approach was taken with twelve male, United Methodist 
pastors. Each pastor practiced Sabbath for six weeks following initial training and pre¬ 
testing. The pastor’s wife and a lay leader from each church were similarly surveyed. The 
hypothesis was that through Sabbath observance these clergy would grow in resiliency 
against one cause of burnout by increasing one’s ability to differentiate while also 
improving overall clergy health. This was proven true. 
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Sabbath is the gospel - for on this day I do nothing, yet still God loves me. 

—Rich Villodas, Emotionally Healthy Leadership Conference 2015 
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INTRODUCTION 


The flicker of the wick and flame is the table’s centerpiece and focal point. All 
voices come together, praying, “Blessed are you. Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who has set us apart by his commandments and commanded us to kindle the Sabbath 
lights.”i It is Saturday night in the house of one evangelical pastor. His family just 
entered into Sabbath, a twenty-four hour period of rest observed as a way to honor God. 
This prayer is the opening rite of passage serving as a transition between non-Sabbath 
time and holy time. And as the prayer ends, Sabbath begins, offering a gift that 
historically has kept the church and her people in rhythm with God. And this gift sits 
largely unopened by most evangelical Christians. 

A 2012 Annual Clergy Health Survey examined the comprehensive health of 
United Methodist Clergy. The survey included physical, emotional and spiritual health. It 
also looked at the occupational stress of pastors as well as the healthy behaviors of 
exercise, sleep and vacation .2 It tells us of the reality in which clergy find themselves. 
Some statistics are compared to different national benchmarks for all pastors including: 
The 2010 National Health Interview Survey, The 2009-2010 National Health and 


1 Lynne M. Baab, Sabbath Keeping: Finding Freedom in the Rhythms of Rest (Downers Grove, IL, 
InterVarsity Press, 2005), 127. 

2 “2012 Annual Clergy Health Survey Report of Findings,” Center for Health, aecessed November 
11, 2013, http;//www.gbophb.org/assets/l/7/CFH_2012_Clergy_Health_Surveyl.pdf. All data in this 
introduction comes from this Clergy Health Report. 
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Nutrition Examination Survey, The 2007 Church Benefits Association Survey, The 2008 
and 2010 Faith Communities Today Surveys and The 2001 Pulpit and Pew Survey. 

Most clergy score high on measures of spiritual vitality and spiritual well being, 
though there are no benchmarks against which to compare. Measures of social connection, 
congregational health and occupational stress are comparable to relevant (clergy) peers. 
The UMC clergy do well when it comes to healthy behaviors evidenced by higher levels 
of physical activity—both moderate and vigorous—compared to a matched sample of 
U.S. peers as well as comparable hours of sleep (just over seven per night). 

Four in ten clergy are obese, another 37% are overweight and more than half have 
high cholesterol, all of which is much higher than a matched sample of American peers. 

In addition 6% suffer from depression and 28% have at least some functional difficulty 
from depressive symptoms. Compared to a matched sample of American peers, UMC 
clergy also have higher rates of borderline hypertension, borderline diabetes and asthma. 

The survey offers some strategic implications from the data. Improving clergy 
members’ diet and nutrition is key. Areas of particular health risk include obesity, high 
cholesterol, pre-hypertension and pre-diabetes. Healthy eating habits within work settings 
were identified by the Church Systems Task Force research as a strong predictor of 
clergy health. Depression is also an area of risk with contributing factors including 
relationship with congregation, stressors of the appointment process, work/life balance, 
job satisfaction and marital and family satisfaction. The efforts to encourage exercise 
seem to be working, with clergy reporting high levels of activity compared to non-clergy 


peers. 
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The final three implications are striking, the last one especially for theological 
schools. The survey suggests that health programs and outreach could be 
demographically tailored, as different groups face unique health risks. Efforts to address 
occupational stress are important as well: factors like church size and number of 
appointment changes relate to health as measured in this survey. Improving and 
sustaining clergy health will require education of leaders at the denomination and local 
church level to promote and expect healthy practices across multiple dimensions of health. 

Although United Methodist pastors outperform some of their peers, many are still 
lacking a vital, holistic, personal health. As a result the personal (body, mind and spirit) 
health of the pastor is at risk as is the vitality of the congregations. Clergy training is 
needed to combat the physical, emotional and spiritual health decline that the survey 
indicates. For many ordained pastors in America, that primary training happens in 
Theological Schools. The results will be shared within the Contextual Ministries program 
at United Theological Seminary. 

Practicing Sabbath is this project’s hypothesis for growing in differentiation, 
becoming healthier and prayerfully avoiding ministry burnout. Chapter One will first 
identify the problem within theological schools and the unique wiring that has created a 
passion for change in me. The problem, solution and hypothesis will all be examined in 
four foundational chapters. Chapter Two will look closely at the Biblical foundations of 
human need, healthy boundaries and embodied dependence upon God. Chapter Three 
will amplify the tension between the needs of ministry and the health of the clergy by 
examining the American Methodist movement under the leadership of Francis Asbury. 
Chapter Four offers a theological lens through which to identify all of humanity with 
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clergy’s propensity toward self-reliance. The final foundation chapter, Chapter Five 
moves the paper toward problem, remedy and hypothesis, including critical definitions of 
burnout and differentiation. The final chapter will identify the scope of the project, its 
methodology, implementation, learning and conclusions. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


There are some moments in life when one gets to make choices and see the fruit 
of the choice immediately. There are other moments when choice is thrown out the 
window and one walk s into a reality as if being pulled by forces greater than one’s will. 
The research and careful reflection represented in this paper feels much like the latter. 

This magnet has pulled the author into careful mining of spiritual formation 
within seven sizable theological schools in America. It has pulled into caverns of 
darkness called burnout and depression. It has pulled into an ancient rhythm called 
Sabbath. It has pulled the author slowly through his own past and present as if to show 
how the needs and the gifts are too closely related. And so the synergy of research and 
self-awareness commences. This paper attempts to give voice to that journey. 

This chapter will summarize the needs of the context, giving particular attention 
to United Theological Seminary. The context is layered; specifically United Theological 
Seminary but more broadly, all evangelical theological schools in America. Then it will 
examine the gift set and professional development of the author before concluding with a 
synergistic statement. 


5 
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Needs of the Context 

Peter Scazzero, founding pastor of New Life Fellowship Church and the creator 
of Emotionally Healthy Spirituality, expounded on the four reasons for clergy burnout as 
studied by Duke University i. Four personality dimensions hypothesized to predict 
variation in clergy burnout are: 

- Desire to please others. Fear of letting parishioners down or not living up to their 
expectations can leave clergy depleted.. .Clergy high in desire to please neglect 
their hobbies, families, and spirituality, fear letting down congregants, and have a 
hard time saying no to requests. Clergy low in desire to please reserve time for 
their personal lives without feeling selfish or anxious about disappointing others. 

■ Guilt or shame proneness. Overall, ‘shame is considered the more painful 
emotion because one’s core self—not simply one’s behavior—is at stake’. 

■ Self-compassion. Self-compassion entails offering kindness, patience, and 
understanding to oneself during times of failure or disappointment. Individuals 
high in self-compassion recognize that others go through similar experiences and 
feel connected rather than isolated during times of pain. (They) neither ignore nor 
ruminate about their own shortcomings. 

- Differentiation of self from role Beebe (2007) found that clergy who are able to 
differentiate who they are and what they value from their role as a clergy member 
and their effectiveness in that role tend to experience lower levels of burnout. One 
of the particular difficulties of those in ministry is to maintain a healthy 
differentiation between self and role, especially when those they encounter always 
see them as ‘the pastor,’ resulting in the clergy member being more likely to 
merge their self-concept with their role concept. 2 

Clergy burnout is the antithesis of spiritual vitality. Burnout represents a correctable 
yet serious epidemic that is reflected in the clergy health surveys researched in this 
project .3 Improving and sustaining clergy health will require education of leaders at the 


1 “The Relationship of Clergy Burnout to Self-Compassion and Other Personality Dimensions,” 
Springer Science +Business Media, LLC, accessed December 2, 2013, 
https://webspace.utexas.edu/neffk/pubs/Clergy%20bumout.pdf 

2 “Pastoral Burnout and Self-Compassion”, Peter Scazzero, accessed December 3, 2013, 
http://www.petescazzero.com/discipleshipformation/pastoral-bumout-and-self-compassion/ 

3 “2012 Annual Clergy Health Survey Report of Findings,” Center for Health, accessed November 
11, 2013, http://www.gbophb.0rg/assets/l/7/CFH_2Oi2_Clergy_Health_Surveyl.pdf 
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denomination and local church level to promote and expect healthy practices across 
multiple dimensions of health. 

Although United Methodist pastors outperform some of their peers, many are still 
lacking a vital, holistic, personal health. As a result the personal (body, mind and spirit) 
health of the pastor is at risk as is the vitality of the congregations. Clergy training is 
needed to combat the physical, emotional and spiritual health decline that the survey 
indicates4. For many ordained United Methodist pastors in America, that primary training 
happens in Theological Schools. 

Yet this author’s research indicates that only ten percent of the required training 
in the Masters of Divinity (MDiv) degrees in seven significant North American 
Theological Schools is intentional in character development of students. Efforts made to 
address holistic health are effective but there simply is not enough effort being made. 

How can it be that the United Methodist clergy who are trained in these Theological 
Schools are evidencing so much clergy unhealth? 

It is evident that in order for these schools in particular and theological schools in 
general to offset the reality of spiritually decaying clergy they must offer practical 
solutions. In order to do this theological schools must first define clergy vitality. Once 
that is defined they must do a thorough and honest evaluation of their environments, 
courses and pedagogies in relation to that definition. Finally, they must exercise courage 
by making the adjustments demanded by the evaluation. 

The four factors mentioned by the Duke study are all characteristics of the inner 
world of the pastor. A ‘Desire to Please Others’ closely relates to one’s ability to name 


4 Center for Health, “Clergy Health.” 
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and receive expectations, one’s familial nurturing and the learned discipline of setting 
and maintaining boundaries. ‘Guilt or Shame Proneness’ often brings up one’s past, the 
effect of spiritual warfare and one’s ability to name and live into one’s primary identity. 
‘Self-compassion’ implies that one has the ability to be gracious to self. Grace, however, 
with one’s self or toward others, is rarely present in environments of fear and anxiety .5 
Differentiation of self from role is a lifelong discipline of finding one’s significance in 
God’s adoption and not primarily in one’s vocation. It relates to self-concept, self-esteem 
and courageous living. 

Judging solely by the research of the required MDiv content from the seven 
theological schools it is safe to say that the inner world of the student, the part of the 
iceberg that is submerged is not amplified as ultimate priority. Yet what lays beneath the 
surface are the very things that have the potential to make or break one’s ministry. The 
greatest need of the theological schools is honest, self-assessment and realignment around 
spiritually vital practices. In short, theological schools need to be more effective at 
helping pastors care for their souls. It is recommended that any change include not only 
core course redevelopment but also intentional, institutional practices that are modeled to 
and with the students. 


Personal Skills and Competencies 

Since each of the seven schools is unique, this paper aims to address United 
Theological Seminary’s need and the author’s capacities and capabilities to bring about 
effective change. The research shows that United Theological Seminary invests more 


5 This assumes that current environment of most American United Methodist Churches is as such. 
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course time in personal spiritual formation than any of the other six schools.6 United does 


not, however, have established systems of self-assessment related to post-seminary clergy 
vitality. United also has yet to develop a named, intentional ethos or set of practices that 
the entire community embodies. 

A generous skill set, including the following traits embodied by this author, will 
provide United with a starting place for careful and ongoing assessment, the development 
of a community ethos that models spiritual vitality and the ability to lead a team to 
courageously implement change. 

Environmental Engineer for Discipleship 

Paul writes in 1 Corinthians 3 that, “I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
growth. So neither the one who plants nor the one who waters is anything, but only God 
who gives the growth. The one who plants and the one who waters have a common 
purpose, and each will receive wages according to the labor of each.”? Paul, one of the 
Christian faith’s most significant fathers, understood that the role of growth belongs 
solely to God. But Paul also understands that just as most living organisms need healthy 
environments to grow, so do spiritual movements. Paul and Apollos helped create 
environments that God used to bring new life. 

Much of this author’s ministry has been one of soil-digging and seed-planting. 
This has been evident in the global equipping of missional movements, preaching and 


6 “Contextual Analysis”, Dan Gildner 


7 1 Cor. 3:6-8, (NRSV) 
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teaching, mentoring of willing students and creating systems and structures within 
institutions that encourage ongoing growth. 

In order to prepare soil for a growing crop, one must first till it. The tilling implies 
digging, turning over, unearthing and pruning. This purifies the soil for the planting of 
the seeds. Seed planting places something in the earth that has the capacity for amazing 
growth. In and of itself it cannot grow but given the correct engineered environment, the 
seeds will take hold, receive sustenance and bloom. For United Theological Seminary to 
reimagine itself as an even more vital equipping agent some digging and seed-sowing 
must be done. 

Coaching a Team of Coaches 

The Contextual Ministries program at United Theological Seminary is the primary 
program tasked with the spiritual development of students. Students are placed in small 
groups led by trained facilitators who coach the students in integrating academics, 
personal life and field education. If any redesign needs to take place within the program’s 
existing framework one must be a coach of coaches. This coach will work to develop a 
team of persons with unique gifts for the task involved. The coach must keep the goal in 
front of the team and help team members set goals and build accountability into one’s life. 
This process of coaching matters because of a firm belief that who we are becoming 
together is as important as how we perform. 
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Strategic, Visionary Leadership 

Much of the author’s experience in ministry and professional development has 
been providing timely, spiritual leadership for various sized groups. In order to assist 
United Theological Seminary in this task a leader must be able to both cast vision for a 
foreseeable future and develop a strategic plan to live into that future. 

Emotional Health 

Passengers on a ship see the tip of an iceberg as they sail well around the beautiful 
picture of ice and snow. But a careful captain navigates far from the iceberg knowing that 
what lies beneath the surface is much more sizable than what appears to the naked eye. 
What lies beneath the surface is where the iceberg gets shape, form and lasting strength. 

Similarly the character of a leader, although often mirrored in what can be seen or 
heard, is formed by what is beneath the surface. Emotional health is the ability to connect 
with and uncover the truth of one’s deepest realities. While this comes easy to some, 
many needs practical tools to help them engage in the mining of the deepest, truest parts 
of one’s self The leadership of any school’s redevelopment must practice beneath the 
surface discipleship. They need to model and mentor students toward emotional health. 
The author has led two different communities in establishing shared spiritual practices 
and ways of being that modeled and taught emotional health and spiritual vitality. 

Influence, Clergy Support and Development 

In order to bring about any change one must first have influence and decision¬ 
making power. The role of the Director of Contextual Ministries at United Theological 
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Seminary is an influential role. The Director works closely with students, staff, faculty, 
denominations and other judicatories. The author’s experience consulting with churches 
and pastors, leading clergy clusters (designed to provide support for clergy character and 
competency) as well as teaching at spiritual formation retreats for clergy confirms 
necessary giftedness and understandings for the task at hand. 

Synergy 

The needs of the theological schools as stated above and the skills identified by 
this author suggest a research project that integrates the need for vital spirituality in 
clergy and the institutions’ academic influence. Further research is needed to provide 
hypotheses related to the following problem statement: Seminary-trained clergy do not 
have or practice the resources needed to prevent clergy burnout. 

The research will begin to propose one thing theological schools can model and 
teach that will equip pastors for a lifetime of spiritual vitality. Schools could embody and 
teach students tools to effectively differentiate between self and calling, self and others 
and self and unnamed expectations. One such tool or method is the embracing of the 
ancient commandment to practice Sabbath. 

Conclusions 

The work of reformation is always sizable. It involves an honest look at current 
reality. Reformation must then allow itself to dream of what can be. And then 
reformation must courageously walk into the new. It’s difficult to bring resurrection 


because something first must die. 
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The studies of clergy health and burnout are sobering and bring the hardest of 
hearts to tears. Many clergy are showing symptoms of disease or are no longer serving in 
ministry. Theological schools, known for their formal training of many of these leaders 
would be wise to engage in the difficult task of reformation. There is a level of spiritual 
preparation for clergy leaders that is not being addressed or at least not being received by 
students in these schools. This research and research to come will offer one suggestion to 
solve the problem that theological schools are not effectively modeling and teaching 
clergy vitality. It is a big task. One that is multi-faceted and layered. And it just might 
require a few deaths along the way. The late Nelson Mandela said, “It always seems 
impossible until it's done.”8 We have room to have hope, trusting that resurrection is on 
the way. 


8 “15 of Nelson Mandela’s Best Quotes,” USA Today, aeeessed Deeember 12, 2013, 
http://www.usatoday.com/story/news/nation-now/2013/12/05/nelson-mandela-quotes/3775255/ 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The New York Times reported in 2010 that the number of clergy leaving the 
profession during the first five years of ministry in the Presbyterian Church had 
quadrupled compared to thirty-five years earlier, i Research from Duke University 
suggests that clergy's "Desire to please others" and inability to "Differentiate self from 
role" are two key factors that have led to growing clergy burnout (defined by 
emotional exhaustion and/or low satisfaction).2 

How can leadership prevent and equip male clergy to differentiate self-need and a 
propensity to please others and thus combat one key factor in clergy burnout? In order to 
test a theory that clergy need tools to effectively differentiate between self and calling, 
self and others and self and unnamed expectations, this paper will examine both Jesus’ 
rhythm of life and the familial conflict of Jacob and Esau for clues and examples of 
healthy need differentiation. 


1 “Taking a Break From the Lord’s Work, Paul Vitello, last modified August 1, 2010, accessed 
January 24, 2014, http://www.nytimes.com/2010/08/02/nyregion/02burnout.html?pagewanted=2 

2 “Pastoral Burnout and Self-Compassion”, Peter Seazzero, aeeessed Deeember 3, 2013, 
http://www.petescazzero.com/discipleshipformation/pastoral-bumout-and-self-compassion/ 
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This chapter will first look at Genesis 25:27-34, the story of Esau surrendering his 


birth right to his twin brother Jacob. After a brief introduction to the conflict in the 
narrative, the contextual setting will be explored before looking at the possibility of a 
Biblical agenda. The text suggests a providential prophecy guiding much of the sibling 
narrative. The twins’ family of origin will be exegeted in order to understand the larger 
family and historical dynamics. It is suggested that a detailed study of the pericope will 
uncover the unmet needs of both brothers and how that unmet need drove action. This 
section will conclude with application for clergy today who struggle with need 
differentiation and models for healthy decision making in conflict. 

The second part of this work will spend significant time in Mark 1:35-39, a 
narrative about Jesus leaving a place of ministry in order to pray and eventually leave 
town. The decision of Jesus in Mark 1:38 to leave Capernaum was made possible by his 
ability to differentiate. After overviewing the passage’s conflict story and an examination 
of the larger Biblical context, application will be made for those who seek to pattern 
one’s life after the rhythm and example of Jesus. 

The chapter concludes with brief conclusions for clergy based on both the lessons 
learned from Esau and Jacob and the model and life rhythm of Jesus as captured by the 
Gospel of Mark. 


OLD TESTAMENT FOUNDATIONS 

Loss and Conflict in Genesis 25:27-34 

When the boys grew up, Esau was a skillful hunter, a man of the field, 
while Jacob was a quiet man, living in tents. Isaac loved Esau, because he was 
fond of game; but Rebekah loved Jacob. Once when Jacob was cooking a stew, 
Esau came in from the field, and he was famished. Esau said to Jacob, "Eet me eat 
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some of that red stuff, for I am famished!" (Therefore he was called Edom.) Jacob 
said, "First sell me your birthright." Esau said, "I am about to die; of what use is a 
birthright to me?" Jacob said, "Swear to me first." So he swore to him, and sold 
his birthright to Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and lentil stew, and he ate and 
drank, and rose and went his way. Thus Esau despised his birthright. 3 

Introduction 

The central characters in this pericope, twin brothers Jacob and Esau, although 
connected by one womb in utero, are portrayed as conflicting and contrasting. One is a 
skillful hunter. One is quiet, a tent-dweller. Dad loves one. Mom loves the other. The 
conflict between the two preludes the dramatic scene that occupies much of the text. It is 
this paper’s assertion that Genesis 25:27-34, while being primarily concerned with the 
conflict and development of two Biblical characters, also suggests that the sale of and 
acquisition of Esau’s birthright highlights the unmet needs of both brothers. 

Conflict Summarized 

After an initial description of each brother, the author creates tension in the story 
by telling the reader that a different parent loves each of the boys. Jacob (the Father) 
loves Esau. Rebekah (Mom) loves the younger, Jacob. The climactic scene begins in 
verse 29. Jacob just happens to be cooking stew when Esau emerges from the field 
famished. In an effort to assuage his hunger, he asks Jacob for some food. Jacob, 
recognizing Esau’s desperate condition, barters with his brother. Jacob will provide Esau 
some stew if Esau sells his birthright to Jacob. Esau dismisses the need to maintain his 
birthright and then, at Jacob’s insistence, “swore to him, and sold his birthright to 


3 Genesis 25:27-34, Unless otherwise indicated, all Biblical references in this paper are from the 
New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989). 
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Jacob.”4 Jacob provided his brother with the food requested and the reader is left with one 
statement alluding to what happened after the conflict: “Thus Esau despised his 
birthright. ”5 Esau had need. He was hungry for food and wanted what the other brother 
could provide. Jacob had need. He wanted what only Esau could give him; Esau’s 
birthright. The two brothers are very different and yet so very much alike. 


The Question of A Biblical Agenda 

Before one explores the textual and historical nuances of the birthright conflict, it 
is important to get a bigger view of the sibling narrative. Jacob, while seen as the 
deceiver and or trickster in this passage, becomes the father of the nation of Israel; 
another in the long line of Biblical patriarchs that carry the covenantal blessing of God. 
Esau on the other hand, is portrayed as twice victimized and possibly even naive. 6,7 He 
also becomes the father of the nation Edom which becomes a continual thorn in the 
nation of Israel’s side. 8 

In the second story of conflict, manipulation and deceit are the themes through 
which we see the discrepancy between how we understand the twin boys. 9 Jacob, who is 
about to steal the blessing of the firstborn from his dying, blind father, somehow comes 


4 Gen. 25:33 

5 Gen. 25:34 

6 Gen. 25:29-34 and Gen. 27 

7 Gen. 33:12-17, Jacob clearly has no intention of following Esau to Seir. 

8 Dodd, A. (2012). Edomites. In (J. D. Barry & L. Wentz, Eds.) The Lexham Bible Dictionary. 
Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press. Dodd specifically refers to Israel/Edom conflict in 1 Samuel 14:47; 2 
Samuel 8:14 and 1 Kings 11:14 as well as prophetic judgment upon Edom in Isaiah 34:5-6; Jeremiah 49 
and Malachi 1:4. 


9 Gen. 27. 
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across as obedient. In fact, it is the matriarch, Rebekah, who is portrayed as the motivator 
and chief schemer in obtaining the blessing for her favorite son. Jacob is merely the child 
who is obedient to the maternal authority. In verse 8, she orders Jacob, “My son, obey my 
word as I command you” before telling him step-by-step instructions of how to deceive 
his dying father, lo When Jacob objects and questions her plan, she responds with, “Let 
your curse be on me, my son; only obey my word, and go, get them for me."ii Jacob 
obeys her orders, but even then the text suggests that Rebekah, not Jacob, does most of 
the work. “So he went and got them and brought them to his mother; and his mother 
prepared savory food, such as his father loved. Then Rebekah took the best garments of 
her elder son Esau, which were with her in the house, and put them on her younger son 
Jacob; and she put the skins of the kids on his hands and on the smooth part of his 
neck. Then she handed the savory food, and the bread that she had prepared, to her son 
Jacob .”12 Jacob receives his mother’s “gifts”, memorizes the script she gave him and 
enters his father’s chambers where he eventually receives the blessing of Isaac. 

When Esau returns to the scene expecting his father’s favor over the meal and 
blessing for his life he discovers the deception, receives a less-than-comparable blessing 
and departs with anger, regret, tears and a plan to take his brother’s life. 13 It is then that 
Rebekah distances Jacob from the trickery even more, ordering him to flee from the 
ensuing wrath before it causes him (and her as well) harm. 14 The chapter ends with 


10 Gen. 27;8 

11 Gen. 27:13 

12 Gen. 27:14-17, Italics added. 

13 Gen. 27:41 


14 Gen. 27:42-45 
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Rebekah’s fear that Jacob will become like his brother Esau in his marital practices. If he 


was to marry a Hittite woman, she asks, “What good will my life be to me?” 15 Just as she 
cried out in pregnancy in 25:22, so too Rebekah wonders what good could come from the 
fruit of her womb if God does not show up. Jacob is portrayed as the obedient mama’s 
boy. Jacob is a figure living a divine plan. Esau is the unlucky victim who was loved by 
the wrong parent. 

Yair Zakovitch, in his work, Jacob: Unexpected Patriarch, suggests that the 

Biblical narrative of Jacob, or Israel after his name change, was not free of motive or 

agenda. Zakovitch summarizes his perceived Biblical agenda of both boys, saying, 

Despite the narrative’s precise account-keeping, with its assiduous insistence that 
the transgressor [Jacob] pay in full for his deeds, the mosaic’s creators refrained 
from presenting an unambiguous picture. Instead, efforts were made to show us 
that our villain [Jacob] was not really so terrible.. .while Esau is portrayed as 
willing to forgo the birthright - he even spurns it - proof that he was never worthy 
of it. 16 

Zakovitch goes on to suggest that God’s sovereignty may have prevented the 
trickster from missing the plan of God. “God’s favor never ceases to shine over Jacob, 
and the promise that was given to his predecessors, of fruitfulness and land, was also 
given to him. Jacob’s frequently underhanded behavior did not preclude the realization of 
the divine plan .”17 Esau is chastised even more in 26:34-35 with a quick note about how 
his marriages cause “much sorrow” to his parents. The text suggests that our pericope is 
part of a larger narrative that shows some amount of favor to the younger son Jacob. 


15 Gen. 27:46 

16 Yair Zakovitch, Jacob: Unexpected Patriarch (London, Yale University Press, 2012), 182-183. 


17 Zakovitch, Jacob, 190-191. 
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A Providential Prophecy 

The text might also suggest that God determined the trajectory of the brothers 
through a prophetic word given to Rebekah. The text in 25:22 describes the pain, both 
physical and emotional, that carrying twins was having on Rebekah. “The children 
struggled together within her; and she said, "If it is to be this way, why do I live?" So she 
went to inquire of the Lord.’hs It is evident that Rebekah’s struggle with her sons begins 
before they even take their first breaths. These boys do not just wrestle outside of the 
womb; their “struggle” begins in utero. With the pain of her children making her wonder 
if it is worth living, God speaks to her. “And the Lord said to her, "Two nations are in 
your womb, and two peoples born of you shall be divided; the one shall be stronger than 
the other, the elder shall serve the younger .""19 

Norman Cohen has a beautifully written summary of this prophecy’s power in his 
book, ^"Self, Struggle & Change. ” He writes, “The word the oracle emphasized was 
yipparedu, meaning ‘[they] shall be separated,’ which clearly alarmed Rebekkah. The 
oracle seemed to say that her sons would always be in conflict.. .They indeed were twin s 
- two halves of a whole, close and bonded together. But Jacob and Esau, the two sides, 
had to separate because they were so different.” 2 o The Hebrew here suggests that the 
linguistic pattern of four phrases with three beats each was broken up by the word 
yipparedu, causing the reader to pay attention to the separation between the boys .21 


18 Gen. 25:22 

19 Gen. 25:23, Italics added. 

20 Norman Cohen, Self, Struggle & Change: Family Conflict Stories in Genesis and Their Healing 
Insights for Our Lives (Woodstock, VT, Jewish Lights Publishing, 1995), 97. 


21 Cohen, Self, 202. 
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It could be suggested then that our pericope is merely one chapter in the boys’ 
experience with proving the oracle correct. If this was a God-spoken prophecy, than did 
Jacob and Esau really have a choice as to who they would become? This writer suggests 
that the chosen pericope carries the truth of both the prophetic realization and the Biblical 
agenda and also shoulders mueh of the family of origin’s dysfunction. 

Family of Origin 

In Peter Scazzero’s book, Emotionally Healthy Spirituality, the reader is 
eneouraged to understand how one’s family of origin eontributes to one’s eurrent 
understanding of self. Seazzero suggest that the effects of one’s family behavior, going 
back two to three generations, can profoundly impact current reality.22 Using a genogram 
tool, Seazzero offers Figure 1 as a view into three generations of Genesis patriarchs 
including our protagonists, Esau and Jacob.23 

Figure 1. Genogram of Joseph_ 



22 Peter Seazzero, Emotionally Healthy Spirituality, (Nashville, TN, Thomas Nelson, 2006), 95. 

23 Seazzero, Emotionally, 98. 
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Although one might debate the effects of generational sin upon subsequent 
generations the above genogram of our patriarchs clearly reveal problematic patterns that 
emerged in each generation, including lying, favoritism, poor intimacy and relational cut¬ 
offs. 24 This is true for Esau and Jacob’s immediate family of origin. Jacob deceived his 
father and brother and then found himself the victim of his uncle’s deceit. 25,26 Much like 
his father, Isaac lied about Rebekah to Abimelech in Genesis 26, just one moment 
displaying shallow intimacy. 27 

The favoritism was evident from the beginning of the twins’ narrative. We are 
told that Isaac loved the firstborn Esau because “he was fond of game” but for no stated 
reason, Rebekah “loved Jacob .”28 The favoritism plays out in chapter 27 as Rebekah 
secures the blessing of the firstborn for her favorite Jacob, the younger son. Cohen 
suggests that a reason Isaac may have favored Esau was his own unspoken need. “Isaac 
probably was attracted to his son because of the qualities he himself did not possess. 

Isaac loved Esau precisely because he craved what Esau could provide; even what Esau 
was as a person.. .Esau also must have reminded Isaac of his long lost sibling, Ishmael.”29 
The unmet needs of one generation affected the ability to love in the next. 

Jacob’s departure from the land at the end of Genesis 27 is a sad chapter end to 
this part of the narrative. It is one more relationship that has either tension or direct 

24 Scazzero, Emotionally, 98. 

25 Gen. 27 

26 Gen. 29:23-26 

27 Gen. 26:1-11 

28 Gen. 25:28 


29 Cohen, Self, 100. 
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division in the line of the patriarchs. Instead of dealing with the conflict in a healthy, 
family structure, it appears that the only way to preserve the covenantal line is to separate 
one from the other. 

Jacob and Esau, while not forced or destined to repeat their family’s destiny, seem 
to initially fall in line with the generational dysfunction that plagued their ancestors. In 
order to prove this paper’s thesis that each brother’s unmet need is as much a reality in 
the twins’ birthright conflict as is the family of origin or biblical agenda, it is best to 
explore in detail the conflict in question. 

The First Wrestling Match: A Detailed Look at Genesis 25:27-34 

We begin reading about Isaac, the father of our two protagonists, and his wife 
Rebekah in the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis. And then, in an abrupt manner, 
suggesting a possible change in author, chapter twenty-five of Genesis pauses Isaac’s 
story in order to back up and look at Abraham’s toledot. While most of the genealogical 
record is uninteresting, there are two mentions that speak to the pericope under 
investigation in this paper. In verse five, it states that, “Abraham gave all he had to 
Isaac .”30 Ishmael was Abraham’s first-born son and yet, he did not receive his father’s 
portion. Nor, according to verse eleven, did Ishmael receive the blessing from Abraham. 
His father blessed Isaac, the younger son .31 

This is significant because, “Throughout the ancient Near East, the standard 
inheritance pattern was from father to son (cf. Prov. 19:14). In Israel, each son was to 


30 Gen.25;5 


31 Gen. 25; 11 
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receive a portion of the father’s estate, and the firstborn son was accorded a double 

portion (Dent. 21:15-17)32. Extra-biblical resources suggest however, that there is some 

record indicating that the Father has significant rights to transfer the inheritance. 

We now know that a father had the right to disregard chronological considerations 
in determining his heirs and that an heir was able to barter away his future 
inheritance. The hegemony of the older brother in the ancient world is widely 
attested. It is taken for granted, for example, in a Sumerian hymn to Enlil 
extolling the fact that in the city of Nippur “the older brother honors the younger 
brother, acts humanely toward him.” The right of the first-born to a double share 
of the inheritance is documented at Mari and Nuzi, in the Middle Assyrian laws, 
and in biblical law (Deut. 21:17). 

The provisions of Deuteronomy 21:15-17 establish that at some period it had 
been legally and socially acceptable in Israel for the father to ignore seniority of 
birth. We know also that Jacob deprived Reuben of his birthright, an event that is 
commemorated in the poem of Genesis 49:3-4 and explained in 1 Chronicles 5:1. 
Further, Genesis 48:13 tells us that Jacob passed over Manasseh in favor of the 
younger Ephraim. Added to these examples is the documentation from Nuzi, 
Alalakh, and Ugarit, all confirming the same sociolegal situation. Finally, the 
possibility of the transfer of inheritance rights is illustrated by a Nuzi tablet that 
records how a man parted with his future inheritance share in return for three 
sheep received immediately from his brother. 33 

After describing Abraham’s genealogy, the author turns back to the narrative of 
Isaac and similarly to Abram and Sarai, the potential inability to conceive. Rebekah is 
barren and the covenantal, Abrahamic promise is at stake. The Ford intervenes for Isaac 
and Rebekah, specifically answering Isaac’s prayer for conception. 34 The blessing is 
short-lived however as Rebekah experiences much pain with the pregnancy. The struggle 
within the womb leads to the Ford intervening again, this time answering Rebekah’s 
prayer with a prophecy over both boys. Finally, both boys are bom, with the author 
sharing with the reader notes about each boy that bear on the pericope of choice. 


32 Myers, A. C. (1987). In The Eerdmans Bible Dictionary. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans. 

33 Sarna, N. M. (1989). Genesis (pp. 180-181). Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society. 


34 Gen. 25:21 
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Esau is bom first. He “came out red, all his body like a hairy mantle .”35 His 
younger brother, Jacob emerged next, “with his hand gripping Esau's heel. ”36 John 
Wesley commented that, “This signified, 1. Jacob's pursuit of the birth-right and 
blessing; from the first he reached forth to have catched hold of it, and if possible to have 
prevented his brother. 2. His prevailing for it at last: that in process of time he should 
gain his point. This passage is referred to Hos. 12:3 and from hence he had his name 
Jacob, a supplanter.’h? Jacob appears from the womb clutching at his brother, setting the 
reader up for the narrative to follow. 

The opening verse to our selection gives a description of each brother many years 
after the heel-clutching. Esau is called “a skillful hunter, a man of the field.” Although his 
name has ‘red’ connotations, it is derived from 'Esav, containing a sense of handling; 
rough (i.e. sensibly/e/fi. 38 And his occupation of hunter matched the meaning of his 
name. “Hunting was an important supplementary food source, especially in the 
seminomadic stage of civilization. Genesis mentions several hunters by name, none of 
whom are Israelite ancestors (Nimrod, 10:9; Ishmael, 21:20; Esau, 25:27), perhaps 
suggesting that hunting was more characteristic of Israel’s neighbors than of Israel. 
Hunting was, however, regulated by Mosaic law .39 


35 Gen. 25:25 

36 Gen. 25:26 

37 Wesley, J. (1765). Explanatory Notes upon the Old Testament (Vol. 1, pp. 102-103). Bristol: 
William Pine. 

38 Strong, J. (2009). A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible. Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 

39 Church, C. (2003). Hunt, Hunter. In (C. Brand, C. Draper, A. England, S. Bond, E. R. 
Clendenen, & T. C. Butler, Eds.)Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Nashville, TN: Holman Bible 
Publishers. 
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Jacob, however, is Esau’s opposite. Jacob is described in the TNIV as “content to 
stay at home among the tents” while the NRSV calls him “a quiet man, living in tents.” 
40,41 Jacob is portrayed as a home-body who was quiet, dear or even gentle. 42 In one verse, 
the reader is led to believe that these two boys are very different from each other. Verse 
twenty-eight continues to build conflict around the boys as the parents each choose a 
favorite with Isaac remaining partial to his firstborn because of his fondness for wild 
game. 

After hearing the description of the two boys and knowing which parent favors 
which, the conflict begins in verse twenty-nine. Jacob is cooking a stew, naziyd, 
something boiled, i.e. soup.-—pottage when Esau comes in from the open country 
famished. 43 This is the first biblical record of the word ayeph, translated here at famished. 
In each of the other sixteen occurrences of this word in the Hebrew Bible, it conjures up 
the idea of extreme weariness, exhaustion, thirst or desperation. It is defined as to 
“languish:—be wearied.”44 In many of the other Hebrew Bible uses of the word, the 
famished-ness is used to describe an attribute one can have toward God, i.e. Psalm bSil’s 
cry that, “my soul thirsts for you; my flesh faints for you, as in a dry and weary land 
where there is no water. ”45 


40 Gen. 25:27, Today’s New International Version. (TNIV) (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2002). 

41 Gen. 25:27 

42 Strong, J. (2009). A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible. Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 

43 Strong, J. (2009). A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible. Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 

44 Strong, J. (2009). A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible. Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 


45 Ps. 63:1 
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Esau comes home exhausted, weary, and desperate for sustenance and Jacob has 
made some pottage. This pottage is “a thick soup or stew usually made with lentils and 
vegetables and spiced with various herbs.” 46 Esau, in the next verse, pleads with his 
brother for “some of that red stuff, for 1 am famished. ”47 This red stuff, or red stew, is 
linked to Esau’s name, Edom, his physical characteristics and the earth from which it 
originated.48 Esau is essentially asking Jacob to give him himself. “Give me some of that 
which resembles me.” 

Jacob, seeing an opportunity to get something that he wanted since birth, barters 
with Esau: red stew for your birthright. Esau, being about to die, blows off the 
importance of his birthright in the next verse. If he really is about to die, one might 
rationalize his quick desire to give up his rights. Dev ora Steinmetz, describing both the 
birthright and the blessing (which will be stolen in chapter twenty-seven) saying, “The 
words for ‘birthright’ and ‘blessing’ are nearly identical in Hebrew (bekora and beraka) 
and the narrative plays extensively on the connection between them. The bekora is the 
right to succeed the father, and the beraka is the blessing received from the father.. .Esau 
has no interest in the birthright because, he says, ‘Behold, I am going to die’ (25:32). 
Esau lacks a sense of destiny, and so the birthright is not significant to him and the 
blessing is not appropriate for him.”49 In other words, succeeding the father is of no 


46 Freeman, J. M., & Chadwick, H. J. (1998). Manners & customs of the Bible (pp. 44^5). North 
Brunswick, NJ; Bridge-Logos Publishers. 

47 Gen. 25:30 

48 Strong, J. (2009). A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible. Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 

49 Devora Steinmetz, From Father to Son: Kinship, Conflict and Continuity in Genesis (Louisville, 
Westminster/John Know Press, 1991), 97-98. 
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importance when one doubts one’s life span. Esau was willing to surrender the bekora for 
lentils. 

Jacob insists that Esau swear to him, sometimes implying a recitation of the 
declaration seven times, before he purchases it from him. so After the food is given and 
whatever financial cost was paid as well, Esau eats and drinks and then, “despised his 
birthright.” This is the first deep emotion that the text offers the reader as to what Esau 
was feeling. He has disdain or contempt for his birthright. He scorned it after he 
surrendered it.si 

As this pericope ends it is important to stay with the theme of Esau’s emotions for 
a moment. In the similar story of conflict in Genesis 27, where Esau loses out on the 
beraka as well, we hear some more of Esau’s anguish. After discerning that he had been 
had, we see that Esau pleaded with his father for another blessing and then, “Esau wept 
aloud (or ‘lifted up his voice and wept’ in the NRSV).”52 And then in verse forty-one, we 
understand that Esau now hates his brother and prepares to kill him. Cohen encourages 
the scholar to lean into Esau’s pain. “Isaac’s pain cannot compare to that of Esau’s upon 
realizing he has been victimized by his mother and brother.. .His very human response 
elicits our sympathy and we see him as a deeply moving figure, the victim of a terrible 
plot.”53 The actions of both Esau and Jacob emerge from various unmet needs that will be 
examined more closely. 


50 Strong, J. (2009). A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible. Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 

51 Strong, J. (2009). A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible. Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 

52 Gen. 27:38, TNIV. 


53 Cohen, Self, 108. 
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The Needs and Actions of Both Brothers 

Strong relational and emotional needs present themselves in the entire story of 
Jacob and Esau but specifically in this pericope. Jacob, the younger brother, comes out of 
the womb grabbing onto his brother’s heel, implying a desire to have been first. Jacob 
may have had a need to be first. Or maybe his need was at a more guttural level or 
needing his father’s approval. Either way, he took advantage of his brother’s desperate 
situation in order to get what he wanted. Jacob needed what Esau had. With the birthright, 
he would have favor. His father could not simply write him off. 

Esau’s needs come across in a more raw way. Esau needs to eat. Esau has been 
working hard and he needs replenished or he will die. His obvious physical need is the 
catalyst for the conflict. He is simply trying to preserve his life. In chapter 27 we see that 
his needs might be a bit deeper as he weeps over being victimized by the one with whom 
he shared a womb. Esau needed what his brother Jacob could provide. The brothers 
needed each other. 

And yet, in these two scenes, the brothers’ actions produce consequences that are 
not helpful for mutual harmony but rather momentary pleasure. They respond out of their 
needs, seeking to fill or fulfill something, and in doing so, deeply impact the other. Esau 
needing food and in order to preserve his life chose to sell his birthright. In Chapter 27, in 
his grief and anger and betrayal, he chooses isolation, passive-aggressive marital choices 
and a quest for murder. Jacob, in order to both obey his mom and protect his life, runs 
away from the problem, does not seek forgiveness for years and lives a life of treachery. 
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wrestling and avoidance. He is even swindled out of seven years of his life in order to 
meet his love needs. 

There is reconciliation in the story as both brothers meet and forgive one 
another. 54 “Instead of striking his brother, Esau embraced Jacob and falling upon his neck, 
kissed him.. .now they were clenched, not in a wrestling hold, but rather in an embrace. 
From a distance it is difficult to tell if one is witnessing two people fighting or hugging. It 
is possible to transform a stranglehold into an embrace. ”55 Jacob returns a blessing to 
Esau before going his separate way, bringing the prophetic oracle full circle. One 
wonders what might have been if both brothers could have dealt with their needs in a 
more productive, healthy way. 

Clergy Need Identification and Differentiation in Conflict 

North American clergy who struggle with health and clergy burnout is on the rise. 
This Genesis passage offers pastoral insight into what happens when one either cannot 
identify one’s need nor meet that need in healthy ways. Esau had a physical need that 
might have been made less dire if he worked less. Did he work so hard in order to prove 
something to himself or to someone else? When his need became larger than his ability to 
negotiate a reasonable remedy, he compromised and gave away something that later 
made him weep. 


54 Gen. 33:1-20 


55 Cohen, Self, 118. 
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And Jacob was not much better. He was pursuing power or position and possibly 


his father’s affection. In doing so, he took advantage of his other half. His used his 
brother to meet an unmet need that only God could properly meet. 

How often do today’s clergy try to meet legitimate needs through illegitimate 
means? Clergy have issues from their families of origin that affect how they use people in 
their churches. Clergy are tired, hungry and lonely. Instead of identifying the real need 
and seeking proper, healthy answers, they choose to medicate through overworking, 
eating improperly or crossing personal boundaries. 

Clergy need-suppression or need-ignorance grows in systems and cultures that are 
equally as unhealthy. Tools and resources are needed that help one differentiate between 
the many needs and voices that emerge when one is engaged in ministry. 


NEW TESTAMENT FOUNDATIONS 
The Rhythm of Jesus in Mark 1:35-39 

In the morning, while it was still very dark, he got up and went out to a 
deserted place, and there he prayed. And Simon and his companions hunted for 
him. When they found him, they said to him, "Everyone is searching for you." He 
answered, "Let us go on to the neighboring towns, so that I may proclaim the 
message there also; for that is what I came out to do." And he went throughout 
Galilee, proclaiming the message in their synagogues and casting out demons. 56 


Introduction 

The whole town was there. Many were changed. Many were set free. Demons 
were muted from many. And Jesus was to blame.57 Jesus was the change-agent. Jesus 


56 Mark 1:35-39 


57 Mark 1:32-34, italics added. 
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was the deliverer. Jesus was the silencer. Imagine the tears of joy and the elation many 
felt that night after Jesus changed them. The entire town was there because Jesus was the 
answer to their deepest needs. 

But the text does not say that all were healed. It does not say that all the demons 
were driven away or that all the demons were silenced. Imagine what it was like to be 
next in line for a healing after waiting most of the night for a chance to meet a miracle 
worker only to find out that Jesus had left without notice. He had removed Himself at the 
moment of greatest need. How could he? Where did he go? Did Jesus not know that he 
was needed by many more? 

The selected text begins in this environment of exuberance and need. Jesus’ 
healing and exorcisms created this setting and environment and yet, without notice, He 
removed Himself for solitary prayer and eventually for missional relocation. The text will 
suggest that Jesus came out of Capernaum in order to go out to new towns in Galilee with 
His message and miracles. This paper, however, will examine in detail Jesus’ ability to 
walk away from human need, specifically human need that He could remedy. Jesus’ 
prayer life, a source of regular, intimate connection with his Father, was a critical part of 
his ability to differentiate between self and human need. 

Textual Summary 

Our Markan pericope is a short text with a fairly simple summary. Jesus, very 
early in the morning, leaves Capernaum or at least Simon’s house, to go to a place to pray. 
Simon Peter, one of His disciples, along with some others search for Jesus because the 
townsfolk cannot find him. Jesus, hearing their concern, tells them that he is not going 
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back. He instead, will be heading to other towns to carry out his mission. The text ends 
with a summary statement confirming Jesus’ activity in those other towns.58 

Although the summary is straightforward, the text speaks to the location or 
locations of Jesus’ ministry, to the purpose, power and location of Jesus’ prayer, to the 
crowd’s inability to contain Jesus and to the disciples’ steep learning curve. 

Contextual Analysis 

Mark places this pericope in the center of two healing passages. The first passage 
takes place at Capernaum, a village on the Sea of Galilee. The latter is located 
somewhere “throughout Galilee .”59 Shortly after Jesus’ Galilean healing of a man with 
leprosy. He returns to Capernaum where He remains for an extended period of time.eo 
Before Jesus arrived at Capernaum, Mark opens his gospel discussing John the 
Baptist, John’s ministry and Jesus’ baptism outside of town in the Jordan River.ei Jesus is 
sent from the Jordan River by “the Spirit” into the desert where He was tempted for forty 
days .62 The temptation ends and Jesus begins his ministry in the Galilee region, preaching 
and calling four men, Simon, Andrew, James and John, to be his disciples.63 These four 
men put aside their lives to follow Jesus who is headed to Capernaum. 64 


58 Mark 1:35-39 

59 Mark 1:39 

60 Mark 2:1 

61 Mark 1:2-11 

62 Mark 1:12-13 

63 Mark 1:14-20 
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It is in Capernaum that we witness Jesus first teaching in a synagogue with an 
authority that rivaled no teacher of the law.65 Jesus exorcises an evil spirit, heals Simon 
Peter’s mother-in-law and a whole host of sick and demon-possessed persons. 

Capernaum is Mark’s first location of Jesus’ miraculous ministry. But verse 28 tells us 
that news started spreading about Jesus to much further locations. “At once his fame 
began to spread throughout the surrounding region of Galilee.”66 

The larger context places our pericope in the gospel of Mark, a gospel of action or 
mission. It begins with a prologue section that frames the entire book. “The beginning of 
the good news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.. .Jesus came to Galilee, proclaiming the 
good news of God, and saying, ‘The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come 
near; repent, and believe in the good news.”6? Mark’s narrative focuses on telling the 
story of the good news as preached by and embodied in Jesus. Mark’s gospel does not 
begin with a genealogy or birth narrative but instead with the Isaiahic prophecy of the 
Messiah’s predecessor who occupies a miniscule portion of the text before getting to the 
good news bearer. This gospel is about the work and person of Jesus Christ. 

This good news of God is embodied in Jesus, who is seen in Mark as a man with a 
mission. “Mark himself wraps his presentation of Jesus is the robe of Christological 
significance already in the opening line of the Gospel.. .It is immediately clear that 
Mark’s is no dispassionate, objective reporting of the life of Jesus. Rather, his narrative is 
transparently concerned with Jesus’ identity, and with the meaning of his person and 
work against a backdrop provided by the story of Israel and, especially, the proclamation 

65 Mark 1:22 

66 Mark 1:28 


67 Mark 1:1, 14 
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of the prophet Isaiah.. .The message Jesus proelaims is nothing less than ‘the good news 
of God’ (1:14), and this indicates that the story of Jesus is at a more significant level the 
story of God’s activity. Mark’s Gospel is thus concerned with God’s intervention in 
history to bring to fruition the promises of Scripture and to inaugurate God’s reign and 
rule, his kingdom. ”68 

In Mark’s Gospel, Jesus gives the ultimate embodiment of this good news in his 
death on a cross. In fact, it has been observed that, “Fully one-third of the Gospel is given 
over to the events of Jesus’ last days, marked by repeated prophecies of his coming 
suffering and death.. .clearly, from Mark’s vantage point, the ministry of Jesus cannot be 
understood apart from the cross, which casts its shadow back across the whole Gospel.”69 

It is clear to this author that Mark’s Gospel is focused on the person and mission 
of Jesus Christ and our pericope reflects this focus. Jesus is headed for the cross where he 
will embody and display the ultimate act of good news that is his death and resurrection 
over sin. The mission of the cross is that which singularly compels the activity of the 
Markan Jesus. 

Detailed Analysis 

A detailed look at the text confirms Jesus’ embodiment of his mission. Mark 1:35 
begins with movement. In both the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) and the 
Today’s New International Version (TNIV), Jesus “got up”, while it was dark and prayed. 
The two versions offer different text on the place of prayer. The TNIV defines it as a 

68 Paul J. Achtemeier, Joel B. Green, Marianne Meye Thompson, The New Testament: Its 
Literature and Theology, (Grand Rapids; Eerdmans, 2001), 123-124. 

69 Achtemeier, New Testament, 125. 
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“solitary place” while the NRSV deseribes it as a “deserted plaee.” In addition, the TNIV 
adds that after Jesus got up, he “left the house” before going out to pray, signifying a 
elear ehange of loeation. Jesus was no longer in Peter’s mother-in-law’s home, the plaee 
where the erowds were; the plaee of mueh healing. “It is not clear whether exelthen here 
means ‘left Capernaum’ or ‘went outside,’ i.e. left the house that has been the seene of 
the aetion sinee 1:29 .”70 We do know that the place was remote. 

Instead, Jesus was now in a deserted or solitary place of prayer. One author 
suggests that this place of solitude is the first of Mark’s five referenees (1:35, 45; 6:31, 32, 
35) to a place of solitude. Each of the three contexts (1:35; 1:45; 6:31-35) carry the 
eonnotation of an out of the way plaee where one might avoid the erowds. ”71 Jesus left. 
Jesus avoided the crowd. 

The Greek text offers even more elues into the physieal deseription of Jesus’ 
loeation. '"Eremos, can mean uninhabited, deserted, absent of inhabitants; lonely (place), 
remote, solitary; forsaken, the state of one deserted.” 72 This place of prayer was the exact 
opposite of the location of the healings. Jesus was alone in a remote place in order to pray. 

Mark Gospel describes for the reader a rhythm of prayer embodied by Jesus. In 
Mark 1:9-13, immediately after his identity is confirmed in his public baptism and just 
prior to his public ministry beginning, Jesus enters the wilderness. In the wilderness, we 
learn that he was attended to by angels and tempted by the evil one. 73 This wilderness, as 

70 Joel I. Marcus, Mark 1-8 in The Anchor Bible. (New York: Doubleday, 1999), 202. 

71 Robert A. Guelich, Mark 1:1-8:26 in Word Biblical Commentary. (Nashville, Thomas Nelson, 
1989), 68-71. 

72 Swanson, J. (1997). Dictionary of Biblical Languages with Semantic Domains: Greek (New 
Testament). Oak Harbor: Logos Research Systems, Inc. 


73 Mark 1:11-13 
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told by other Gospel writers, was a place of fasting, prayer and intimate connection with 
his Father.74 In Mark 3:13, Jesus goes up a mountain to pray all night in order to discern 
who will be his twelve apostles. In Mark 6:30-32, after experiencing both the loss of his 
cousin and predecessor John and the first ministry successes of the apostles, Jesus 
instructs his followers to get away to a deserted place for rest. Jesus goes up a mountain 
to pray again in 6:45-46 and again in 9:2-13, although this time with Peter, James and 
John. Finally, we see Jesus pray both at his final meal and in the moment prior to his 
arrest.75 In the final scene, Jesus is alone again. Jesus pleads with his ‘Abba’ to change 
the plan but at the end, submits to “what you [God] want.”76 Jesus embodied and taught a 
rhythm of life, centered in prayer and solitude .77 

Verse thiry-six establishes our scene’s conflict. Peter and some companions come 
looking for Jesus. The identity of these companions is not clear (other disciples, some of 
the sick folk, Peter’s mother-in-law?) but one author suggests that 1:29 gives clues as to 
their identities. “The following verse explains why ‘Simon and his companions’ (Andrew, 
James and John from the redactional context of 1:29) felt such urgency. ”78 Even if one 
does not agree with the identities of the companions, the text is clear as to the force by 
which they looked for Jesus. 


74 Matt. 4:1-11, Luke 4:1-13 

75 Mark 14:12-31, 32-42 

76 Mark 14:36 

77 “Jesus’ Rhythm of Life”, Soul Shepherding for You and Your Ministry, last modified July 20, 
2006, accessed May 9, 2014, http://www.soulshepherding.org/2006/07/jesus-rhythm-of-life/. 


78 Guelich, Mark, 69. 
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The original text is much more acute and graphic than “looked for”. The word 

“KaxaduoKw nearly always means ‘pursue’ in a hostile sense. 79 Peter and the companions 

were hunting for Jesus, like they were hunting down an enemy. This word conveys force, 

emotion and passion. “This is rather a strange verb to use, since it is a compounded form 

of dioko (‘to pursue or persecute’) and is almost always used in a hostile sense, for 

hunting down one’s enemies.’’so Peter and his companions also had a mission; they were 

to hunt down this Jesus who just fled town in the middle of a revival. 

Mark continues to explain the depth of their veracity in verse 37. “Everyone is 

looking for you,” they cried.si Could it be that Peter and his companions were boldly 

hunting for Jesus because the crowds demanded they do so? Jesus was the one who 

stirred up the enthusiasm with his healing and exorcisms and now he was gone. The 

“everyones” from town wanted or needed Jesus. And unlike other Scriptural references, 

this seeking after Jesus is not necessarily a positive quest. 82 

The Greek word behind “looking for” (zetein) occurs ten times in Mark, and in 
each instance it carries negative connotations. Its first two occurrences refer to 
interference of Jesus and obstruction of his ministry (1:32; 3:32); its next two 
refer to disbelief and faithlessness (8:11; 8:12); and the remaining occurrences 
refer to attempts to kill Jesus (11:18; 12:12; 14:1; 14:11; 14:55). “Seeking” 
connotes an attempt to determine and control rather than to submit and follow. In 
this respect, seeking for Jesus is not a virtue in the Gospel of Mark. Nor are 
clamoring crowds a sign of success or aid to ministry. Here, as elsewhere in Mark, 
enthusiasm is not to be confused with faith; indeed, it can oppose faith. 83 


79 Arndt, W., Danker, F. W., & Bauer, W. (2000). A Greek-English lexicon of the New Testament 
and other early Christian literature. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

80 Marcus, Mark, 202. 

81 Mark 1:37, TNIV. 

82 Jer. 29:13, Matt. 7:7 are two examples. 

83 Edwards, J. R. (2002). The Gospel according to Mark (pp. 66-67). Grand Rapids, MI; Leicester, 
England: Eerdmans; Apollos. 
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Mark brings the conflict to its peak and the reader begins to wonder how would 
Jesus respond. Jesus responds (verse 28) to the need presented to him with, “let’s go 
somewhere else.”84 Jesus makes it painfully clear that he and his followers will not be 
returning to Capernaum. The NRSV gives more directional clarity; they are to go to the 
“neighboring towns.” The text indicates that these towns were not filled with persons or 
even significant towns. “A kdmopolis (‘town’) is a municipality that is too big to be 
called simple a village {home), but not important enough to be a true city. ”85 Jesus’ 
mission demanded that they go to new komopoli. 

Jesus explains to those searching for him that the reason they are to go to new, 
seemingly unimportant places was “that I may proclaim the message there also; for that is 
what I came out (s^fj^-Bov) to do. Jesus’ message, the good news according to Mark, 
demanded missional relocation. The great need in Capernaum was not, in this moment, 
more significant than the place to which Jesus was sent. 

In this verse, Mark uses the word, s^fj>.0ov, meaning, “come out of.^se This is the 
same word in verse 35 describing Jesus’ “coming out” to a deserted place to pray. “The 
aorist tense of the verb s^fj^^Bov (“I came out”) indicates that the reference is to Jesus’ 
departure from Capernaum, narrated in v. 35.”8? In other words, the very reason Jesus left 
Peter’s mother-in-law’s house in Capernaum was to proclaim the message of good news 
to neighboring towns. The rhythm of Jesus suggests that Jesus withdrew in order to pray 

84 Mark 1:38, TNIV. The NRSV says, “Let us go on to the neighboring towns.” 

85 Marcus, Mark, 202. 

86 Liddell, H. G., Scott, R., Jones, H. S., & McKenzie, R. (1996). A Greek-English lexicon. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

87 Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark: A Commentary in Hermeneia - A Critical and Historical 
Commentary on the Bible. (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2007), 176. 
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and avoid the public clamor but also, “according to mark, Jesus withdrew from 
Capernaum (1:35) to go to the neighboring towns throughout Galilee and preach.”88,89 
His going out to pray is intimately connected to his going out in ministry. Mark 
concludes our section with a summary statement confirming Jesus’ activity of 
“proclaiming the message” and casting out demons throughout Galilee. 

Synthesis 

This text and its Markan backdrop illumine for the reader the mission and rhythm 
of Jesus. In Mark’s Gospel, Jesus is always journeying to the cross as an act of complete 
surrender to the mission of God. The mission to bring good news is that which motivates 
his action. In this particular pericope, the mission of God demanded that Jesus leave one 
place and go to another. In doing so, Jesus modeled for his followers that, “his activity of 
proclaiming is not to be confined to Capernaum. He will not make his headquarters in 
Simon’s house and wait for the people to come to him. He will go out to them, but he 
leads his followers to perceive the scope of his mission gradually. He asks them simple to 
go out with him to the neighboring market-towns, for that is why he has left Simon’s 
house.”90 The mission demanded that he move. 

In Mark’s Gospel and in this particular text, we also get a glimpse of the rhythm 
of Jesus. Jesus modeled a pace of life that had high engagement and then moments of 
retreat. In at least three significant moments of his ministry (beginning his ministry, 
calling the twelve disciples, in the Garden of Gethsemane), Jesus leaves the busy places 

88 Guelich, Mark, 69. 

89 Guelich, Mark, 70. 


90 Collins, Mark, 177. 
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for wilderness, solitary places where he prayed. The activity or the mission of Jesus is 
deeply connected to the rhythms of prayer of Jesus. One author suggests that these 
moments of prayer are actually the fuel for Jesus’ miraculous power. ““Following an 
exhausting day of healing people and driving out demons, very early the next morning 
Jesus finds a solitary place to pray (Mark 1:35). Luke tells us that Jesus ‘often’ withdraws 
to pray, and on occasions he prays all night (Luke 5:16; 6:12). These reports of prayer 
take us to the heart of Jesus’ ministry and the secret of his power: an intensely intimate 
relationship with God, as of a son with his father, and the working of the Spirit in and 
through Jesus.. .Jesus maintains intimate communion with the Father in prayer, and thi s 
unleashes the Spirit’s power to heal and renew. ”91 

Jesus could leave the crowd, the need, the noise, the ministry in Capernaum 
because the pressing need did not define him. Jesus’ life was motivated and guided by his 
prayer life, which kept Jesus connected to the mission of God. 

Reflection 

It is this author’s assumptions that for many in full-time ministry human need and 
larger crowds often cause both elation and temptation. Elation when one discovers there 
are more people at the door needing one’s services. Temptation when one has to choose 
between meeting that need and remaining faithful to that which God has spoken. A 
conflict of mission or a conflict or action arises in these moments. 

Jesus, in Mark 1:35-39, is an example to those in ministry as to how to be faithful 
to God while being able to draw boundaries with the growing needs of ministry. First, 

91 Craig G. Bartholomew, Michael W. Goheen, The Drama of Scripture: Finding Our Place in the 
Biblical Story, (Grand Rapids, Baker Academic, 2004), 138-139. 
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Jesus cultivated a life of prayer. As stated above, Jesus routinely chose solitude, prayer 
and rest over activity. In key moments of his life, he was found in solitary places 
(eremosj. “The Greek word for “solitary place” (eremos) is the same word for the 
wilderness where John preached (1:4) and where Jesus was tempted (1:12). In Mark the 
word does not connote a desert waste but, reflecting Israel’s sojourn in the wilderness 
following the Exodus, a place of repentance, restoration, and fellowship with 
God.. .Amid a whirlwind of activity, Jesus seeks a still point in prayer with the Father.” 92 
Secondly, Jesus surrendered any need to be needed and instead chose obedience 
to God. This ability to differentiate between the needs of the people, his own needs and 
the mission of God was perfected in Jesus. Jesus also knew that he had all he needed in 
his Father. He was dependent on his Father, surrendering self to the Father’s agenda. 

Esau and Jacob both had deep needs that expressed themselves in compromise, deception 
and relational strife. Jesus chose to obey the mission set before him, and in doing so, 
walked away from the need to be needed in Capernaum. Again, Mark hints at Jesus’ 
rhythm as that which affords Jesus the courage to obey. One author even suggests that, 
“Jesus’ ability to reject temptation, though not a spiritual discipline, comes as a critical 
result of his habit of prayer. ”93 

Finally, Jesus integrated his outer and inner worlds. He was not just a reflective 
soul. He was not merely an activist. 

There is a suggestive parallel in wording between Jesus going out to pray (v. 35) 
and his going out to preach and expel demons (v. 39). The work of the Son of 
God is both an inward and an outward work. Jesus cannot extend himself outward 

92 Edwards, The Gospel, 65-66. 

93 Leslie T. Hardin, "The quest for the spiritual Jesus: Jesus and the spiritual disciplines." Stone- 
Campbell Journal 15, no. 2 (September 1, 2012): 2X1-221. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
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in compassion without first attending to the source of his mission and purpose 
with the Father; and, conversely, his oneness with the Father compels him 
outward in mission. The significance of Jesus’ ministry consists not simply in 
what he does for humanity, but equally in who he is in relation to the Father. Jesus 
is, according to Mark’s narrative, neither contemplative ascetic nor social activist. 
He does not promote an agenda but derives a ministry from a relationship with the 
Father. He is the Son, one in being with the Father; and the Servant, one in 
purpose with his will. 94 

Jesus’ outer life was made possible by his inner life. When conflict arose in 
ministry, he retreated to a regular practice of prayer, which confirmed his next steps and 
placed him on the missional path that would ultimately save all those for whom it looked 
like he was deserting. In doing so, Jesus models a few tenets for healthy differentiation 
for self, ministry and human need. Jesus regularly retreated from activity. Jesus regularly 
sought connection with His Father in prayer. Jesus had an integrated life of reflection and 
action. 


Conclusions 

Tools and resources are needed to help one differentiate between the many needs 
and voices that emerge in all of ministry. The story of Jacob and Esau in Genesis 25 
reveals two brothers who make choices they later regret because of their inability to 
differentiate their individual needs. Many serving in ministry are in danger of trading 
precious gifts of self, calling and family for the lentils of people-pleasing, larger crowds 
and better reputations. 

Jesus, as seen in Mark 1:35-39 embodies a different way. When confronted with 
large crowds with large needs that were within Jesus’ realm of ministry, Jesus retreated, 
connected with God and was reminded of his mission. Jesus’ need was to obey his Abba, 


94 Edwards, The Gospel, 65-66. 
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even if others did not understand. Because of all this, Jesus was able to walk away from 

human need for the sake of something better. 

Jesus’ regular rhythm of retreating from activity, deep prayer life and integrated 

life of reflection and action is a model of differentiation for clergy. Jesus’ rhythms and 

his sufficiency in God speak to the stark reality of clergy unhealth today. Reclaiming a 

Jesus-like rhythm might be a remedy for those prone to burnout. Yes, clergy want to do 

the miraculous. But one cannot get there without a daily conforming to the everyday 

posturing, as modeled by Jesus, of one’s entire life in the Spirit. 

Jesus was a spiritual man. On that point very few would disagree. But the crux of 
his spirituality was not primarily found in the miraculous—the exorcisms, the 
healings, the walking on water. Rather, he demonstrated a partnership with the 
Spirit that manifested itself in his everyday living, in routine activities (such as 
prayer, casting down temptation, and corporate worship). These disciplines 
created the conditions for the Spirit to work through him and provided 
opportunities for him to manifest the Spirit’s presence and power. For those of us 
seeking to imitate Jesus-style spirituality, our quest is best served, not by 
lamenting the lack of the ecstatic in our own spirituality but by conforming our 
lives after the pattern of Jesus in practical, everyday partnership with the Spirit. 95 


95 Hardin, Quest, 227. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The early Methodist itinerancy in America has been described as ‘a 
brotherhood of poverty’... [Francis Asbury] regarded the itinerant ministry as a 
sacrifice undertaken for the sake of the gospel, i 

It was at the Philadelphia conference meeting in 1798 when he received his 
charge to travel again. He was given charge of the Methodists on the Bethel Circuit of 
New Jersey. It was an honor to be a part of the circuit riders in American Methodism. It 
was an honor to receive a circuit for another year. He was counted as worthy of receiving 
such a calling. He just needed to figure out how to communicate his desire to travel 
another year in service to God to what he assumed was his furious wife. The twelve-mile 
trip home must have been long. His assumptions were correct. Richard Sneath only spent 
a few days at home on that trip before embarking on his circuit once again. He did not 
return home for three more months. When he did, he ended up staying for three months, 
not by choice, but after an accident sidelined him from his circuit. Even though his was 
with his family, he wrote, “confinement was a very great trial to me.. .The circuit lay 
heavy on my mind.. .My mind is not so well satisfied in anything as the work of the 


1 David Hempton, Methodism: Empire of the Spirit (London, Yale University Press, 2005), 121, 
Italics added. 
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ministry.” He returned to the eircuit in November and did not return home again for sixth 
months. 

Sneath arrived home for another quick break in 1800 to find his daughter holding 
his grandson. Sneath did not even know that she was pregnant! He returned to the circuit 
less than two weeks after meeting his grandson. He discovered on his next trip home, 
several months later, that his daughter was getting married. Several months later, he came 
home as his wife gave birth to Sneath’s new son. He left for the circuit three days later. 2 

Such was the life for many American Methodist circuit riders near the beginning 
of the 19th Century. Richard Sneath’s story exemplifies the complex challenges of 
balancing ministry, marriage and family for the circuit riders. Sneath found comfort in his 
circuit while feeling disconnected and apathetic at home. Sneath sought focus for the task 
at hand by distancing himself from anything other than his mission. “1 find that it is best 
for me to have little to do with the world, for it draws my attention too much.”3 Yet his 
wife, children and grandkids were growing up without his influence and his presence, but 
that was expected of circuit riders. 

Circuit riders were to be faithful to the mission of the Methodist church, which 
was led in America from 1784-1816 by Francis Asbury. Francis Asbury was an 
Englishman who came to America in 1771. After a brief hiding period during the 
Revolutionary War, Asbury became the central figure of American Methodism. “John 
Wesley recognized him as the natural leader of the American Methodists (a position 
Asbury himself shrewdly insisted on confirming by the vote of his fellow itinerants), and 

2 Sneath’s entire story is summarized from John Wigger, American Saint: Francis Asbury and the 
Methodists (New York, NY, Oxford University Press, 2009), 344-345. 
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in 1784 at the Christmas Conference in Baltimore, T. Coke successively ordained him 
deacon, elder and Superintendent - a title soon replaced by that of Bishop in spite of 
Wesley's strong disapproval. ”4 He embodied a circuit riding episcopacy until his death in 
1816. 

Bishop Francis Asbury’s tenure was one of rapid numeral growth for the 
Methodist community, led by courageous, young men called Circuit Riders. Men and 
women joined the church as the circuit riders boldly carried the message of Jesus Christ 
into new lands, for new people. The drastic growth in church membership is undeniable. 
However, the Methodist movement in America during the turn of the 19th century, while 
producing many conversions, came at the expense of the itinerant circuit riders. And 
more specifically. Bishop Francis Asbury’s expectations of these circuit riders created 
physical, familial and ecclesiological unhealth. 

This section begins with a description of Francis Asbury’s self-expectations as the 
leader of the band of circuit riders. Asbury’s commitment to the mission of the church, 
although unparalleled by any peer, created an expectation for the itinerant circuit riders 
that was both romantic and often times unrealistic. This section will include a close look 
at the Itinerancy as the method for the church’s mission. 

The section will then explore the result of the Itinerant method including folklore 
and numerical evidence of church growth in the growing American culture. This numeric 
growth, as all growth does, created need for more leaders. The expectations of the 
itinerants to maintain the growth will be discussed before the paper discusses in detail the 
proposed three areas of unhealth: physical, familial and ecclesiological. 

4 “Francis Asbury”, Wesley Center Online, accessed May 15, 2014, http://wesley.nnu.edu/other- 
theologians/francis-asbury/ 
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The final portion of this section will offer both a summary of the aforementioned 


thesis and a connection between the lessons of this paper and clergy health and 
ministerial sustainability. 


Francis Asbury, The Itinerant Bishop 

I wonder some times how anyone will sit to hear me, but the Lord covers 
my weakness with his power. I trust you will be easy and more quiet. As for me, I 
know what I am called to. It is to give up all, and to have my hands and heart in 
the work, yea the nearest and dearest friends. And I am content and will do it. Nay, 
it is done. Christ is all to me. Let others condemn me, as being without natural 
affection, as being stubborn, disobedient to parents, or say what they please. It 
does not alter the case, for it is a small matter with me to be judged of man. I love 
my parents and friends but I love my God better and his service, because it is 
perfect freedom, and he does not send me away at my own cost, for he gives me 
to prove, as my day is, my strength is, and it is my meat and drink to do his will. 
And tho I have given up all I do not repent, for I have found all.5 


Francis Asbury penned the above words to his parents shortly before leaving 
England for the United States as a Methodist missionary. It contains clues about his 
character that will be revealed in his episcopacy. “I know what I am called to do. It is to 
give up all.” Asbury did that. He left home. He never married. His ordination, his calling, 
was his life’s dominant force. His words, “But I love my God better [italics mine] and his 
service” motivated him to press on despite fatigue, illness, personal comfort and care for 
self. It wasn’t that Asbury did not love people. It was just that he loved God and the 
mission that God called him to better. He left England in 1771 and never returned. 

When he began as an itinerant circuit rider from New England, it is said that he 
traveled at least 130,000 miles by horse, estimating a yearly total of anywhere between 


5 J. Manning Potts, Elmer T. Clark, and Jacob S. Payton, eds.. The Journal and Letters of Francis 
Asbury: Volume III The Letters, (London: Epworth Press, Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1958), 4. All 
future references to this volume will be noted JLFA, 3:4 to signify volume 3, page 4. 
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4,000 and 7,000 miles.6 Another estimated his total miles closer to 270,000.? He was 
always on the road. That is the rhythm of life that he preferred. He traveled so much 
through the country that he instructed one correspondent in England to address mail to 
him simply as “Francis Asbury, In America.”8 

He had rigorous spiritual disciplines and a commitment to living from the 
generosity of others. He lived meagerly with a fear that money would trap him and his 
circuit riders. In his denial to O’Kelly about using the church for seifs gain, Asbury 
revealed even more about his commitments as an itinerant. “All the property I have 
gained is two old horses, the constant companion of my toil, 6 if not 7000 miles every 
year...As to clothing, I am nearly the same as at first: neither have I silver, nor gold, nor 
any property .”9 With no spouse or no children, Francis Asbury could devote his life and 
love to his career as a circuit rider. He summarized his commitment to being a mobile 
preacher when he said, “Live or die, I must ride.” 10 


The Circuit Rider: The Hero and The Method 

There was much folklore and a certain mythology about the Methodist circuit 
riders. They were not simple ordained men. No, “these circuit riders in American were 


6 Wigger, American Saint, 3, 128, 194. 

7 Darius L. Salter, America’s Bishop: The Life of Francis Asbury (Nappanee, IN, Evangel 
Publishing, 2003), 114. 

8 Peter Feinman, Itinerant Circuit-Riding Minister: Warrior of Light in a Wilderness of Chaos, 
from Methodist History 45:1, last updated October 2006, accessed May 23, 2014, 
http://archives.gcah.org/xmlui/pdfpreview/bitstream/handle/10516/3218/Methodist-History-2006-10- 
Feinman.pdf?sequence=l, 45. 

9 Wigger, American Saint, 194. 

10 Elmer T. Clark, J. Manning Potts and Jacob S. Payton, eds.. The Journal and Letters of Francis 
Asbury: Volume II The Journal 1794-1816, (London: Epworth Press, Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1958), 126. All future references to this volume will be noted JLFA, 2:126 to signify volume 2, page 126. 
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warriors of light amidst the wilderness darkness.”ii Their faithful leader called them to a 


daunting, electrifying mission to save the new world. Narratives from the time convey the 
role as a romantic quest. “Q; Who in a position of authority was there to communicate 
this message of assurance amidst the surrounding uncertainty? A: The Methodist itinerant 
preacher ever ready to convert the wilderness wanderer.”i 2 Francis Asbury regularly 
called men to the heroic task of wanderer converting. It was a job mostly for young men 
due to the physical rigors of riding a circuit and preaching daily. But, in a romantic sense, 
one might suggest that there was no more of a glamorous calling to take on. They were 
always on the go, witnessing the very unfolding of a new nation. These men were 
converting heathens and changing lives. Sure there was a cost. But the mission was worth 
it. Even in the narratives that described the hardships, one can find the heroic backdrop 
for the text. 

Their continual change of air, and exercise on horseback, were favorable to 
health; and it was not unusual to meet among them men of extraordinary 
robustness; yet most of them suffered from excessive labors, poor shelter in the 
cabins of the wilderness, the fatigue of night preaching, and travels through the 
storms of winter. Catarrh, asthma, bleeding of the lungs and pulmonary 
consumption, were common diseases among them, and often compelled them to 
‘locate.’ Of 650 travelling preachers, who had been on the Minutes in the United 
States by the end of the last century, about 500 died located, and many of the 
remainder were a longer or shorter time in the local ranks.. .There are, indeed, 
very few of our elder ministry still lingering among us, who wear not the marks of 
their early sufferings, the honorable scars of their evangelical heroism. 13 

When the Bishop sets an example of 4000-7000 miles in a year, it should not be a 

surprise when he expects the same out of his valiant warriors. 


11 Feinman, Itinerant, 45. 

12 Feinman, Itinerant, 46. 

13 Abel Stevens, Memorials of the Early Progress of Methodism in the Eastern States (Boston, MA, 
C.H. Pierce and Company, 1852), 21-22, accessed May 31, 2014, 

https;//ia600707.us.archive.org/8/items/memoriaIsofearIy00stev/memoriaIsofearIy00stev.pdf. 
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“Under Asbury, the typical American itinerant rode a predominately rural circuit 
200 to 500 miles in circumference, typically with twenty-five to thirty preaching 
appointments per round. He completed the circuit every two to six weeks, with the 
standard being a four weeks’ circuit of 400 miles. This meant that circuit riders had to 
travel and preach nearly every day, with only a few days for rest each month.”i4 With 
these job demands, the role of the circuit rider was seen as a young man’s role. The same 
mission that called Asbury to leave his home and his country was calling each of these 
circuit riders “to be always ready”is, thus placing the mission’s need above everything 
else, i.e. self, marriage and family. 

Asbury did not create these expectations because he was trying to create heroes. 
No, the itinerant circuit riders were the method that would bring success to the mission. 
“Our grand plan, in all its parts, leads to an itinerant ministry. Our bishops are travelling 
bishops. All the different order which compose our conferences are employed in the 
travelling line; and our local preachers are, in some degree, travelling preachers. Every 
thing is kept moving as far as possible.” i6 The fluidity of the itinerant system allowed for 
the spread of Methodism to move at a rapid rate, soon dwarfing other Christian 
denominations. 17 Thomas Coke, once considered a peer and potential Bishop with 
Asbury and Francis Asbury called the itinerancy, “’the primitive and apostolic plan.’ 

They were unwilling to consider any change or novelty which might ‘run the least hazard 

14 Wigger, American Saint, 8-9. 

15 Frederick A. Norwood, The Story of American Methodism (Nashville, TN, Abingdon Press, 
1974), 137. 

16 Nathan O. Hatch, The Democratization of American Christianity (New Haven, CT; London, 
Yale University Press, 1989), 86. 


17 Feinman, Itinerant, 47. 
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of wounding that plan which God has so wonderfully owned. ”’i8 This “God-owned” plan 
resulted in a widespread growth in a short amount of time. There is one folklore-like 
story of a Bishop from another denomination who approaches an isolated farmhouse in 
order to find a place to preach. He commented, “T suppose you never had preaching in 
this place, so far distant from settlements?’ The farmer quickly replied: ‘Oh! Yes, my 
house is a regular preaching place for the itinerant Methodists. They preach and hold 
class here every three weeks.’ And the Bishop despaired of his mission: ‘I give it up. 
These Methodists are everywhere .’”19 

Kingdom Growth Under Asbury 

The Methodists were everywhere. The church was gaining in membership 
because of the movement of God’s Spirit through the work of the circuit riders. “In 1775, 
fewer than one out of every 800 Americans was a Methodist; by 1812, Methodists 
numbered one out of every 36 Americans .”20 The itinerant system was a quick moving 
train for a fast-growing movement. The membership numbers from the Annual and 
General Conferences reveal the bounty of the mission work. In 1800 there were just 
fewer than 65,000 members in the Church. In 1804, there were 113,000 members; an 
increase of 48,000 or an average of 12,000 new converts per year. In 1808, membership 
had grown to 152,000. In 1812, the Church was full of 195,000-1- members and in 


18 Norwood, The Story, 136. 

19 Feinman, Itinerant, 38. Referencing Stephen Norris Fellows, History of the Upper Iowa 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1856-1906 (Cedar Rapids; Laurance Press, 1907). 

20 John H. Wigger, “Holy, ‘Knock-‘Em Down’ Preachers” on Christian History Institute, Issue 45, 
accessed June 1, 2014, https://www.christianhistoryinstitute.org/magazine/article/knock-em-down- 
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Asbury’s final year, the Church had a membership total of 214,000.21 So in these sixteen 
years of Asbury’s leadership the church grew by nearly 150,000 new members, averaging 
over 9,300 new converts a year or over twenty-five a day for sixteen years! 

Growing Expectations 

The increase in membership created a need for more and more preachers. In many 
remote areas churches begged for a preacher, as did Asbury. In addition to the numerical 
growth’s natural need for more workers, there was an additional need for bodies because 
many Itinerant preachers located. “Between the General Conferences of 1792 and 1796, 
106 itinerant preachers located and left the traveling ministry .”22 Many of these located 
because of marriage. The heroic, active life of the circuit rider, although exciting in one 
sense, was not a life that supported a wife and family. Asbury wanted to keep his 
preachers poor so that they would not be caught by the influence of affluence but around 
1800 he recognized that the near-poverty lifestyle would thwart the mission’s continued 
movement. “If the strength of the itinerant system was its ability to reach large numbers 
of people spread out over vast geographical areas, its weakness was that it wore preachers 
out so quickly, leaving the church dependent on an endless string of inexperienced young 
men.”23 The sacrifices expected of the circuit riders were to many, too much. Thomas 
Ware, reflecting upon the negative aspects of the ministry offered, “I thought our system 


21 Nathan Bangs, “A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church Volume II”, biblehub.com, 
accessed June 1, 2014, 
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23 Wigger, American Saint, 256. 
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too severe. It called us in youth to sacrifice all means of acquiring property, and 
threatened to leave us dependant on the cold hand of charity for our bread in old age. ”24 
There was an expectation that if one was itinerant, one was ready and willing to 
obey the authority of the episcopacy, traveling as Asbury asked. Most itinerants were 
asked to change circuits every year. In fact, one was criticized if one was given an 
appointment for a second year continuance. “Tt was said of such that they had but half 
done their work the first year, and were returned to finish it.”25 Bishop Asbury was not 
completely insensitive to the needs of the men. At one point he told his preachers that if 
they had prayer requests regarding their appointment, they should mention it to him for 
consideration. Reverend James Finley, who had a growing desire to be near family out 
West, heard Asbury’s request and drafted a polite note requesting a Western circuit. His 
journals record the response of Asbury. 

My request, however, was not granted; for when the appointments were read out, 
instead of hearing my name announced in connection with some western 
appointment, 1 was sent one hundred miles further east. To this, however, I 
responded amen, and after the adjournment of conference I said to the Bishop, "If 
that is the way you answer prayers, I think you will get no more prayers from 
me." "Well," said he, smiling and stroking my head, "be a good son in the Gospel, 
James, and all things will work together for good." I have found that those who 
are the most in the habit of praying for appointments, are those who are generally 
most disappointed; for if their prayers were answered, it would be against the 
prayers of whole Churches, who pray to be delivered from them. ”26 

Bishop Asbury wanted strong men. Asbury needed poor men. Asbury wanted 

them unencumbered by distractions and Asbury had given his life to follow the mission 

of God and at times was completely unsympathetic to those who were unlike him. And 


24 Norwood, The Story, 138. 

25 Norwood, The Story, 137. 

26 James B. Finley, Autobiography of Rev. James B. Finley or Pioneer Life in the West, ed. W.P. 
Strickland D.D. (Cincinnati, OH, Cranston and Curts; New York, NY, Hunt and Eaton, 1853), 253-254, pdf. 
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yet Asbury knew that he had to find a solution or he would lose his preachers. 
Commenting on one of his preachers, Asbury said, “Edward Dromgoole is a good 
preacher, but entangled with a family. We spoke of a plan for building houses in every 
circuit for preachers’ wives, and the society to supply their families with bread and meat; 
so the preachers should travel from place to place, as when single: for unless something 
of the kind be done, we shall have no preachers but young ones, in a few years; they will 
marry and stop. ”27 

The itinerant method also carried with it both the expectation of celibacy and 
added sexual temptation. Those who wished to marry often had to choose either the 
marriage or the ministry. One preacher commented about Asbury that, “He was content 
that preachers should receive extremely low allowances, for that would guarantee 
‘involuntary celibacy.’ When the preachers complained they could not marry on such an 
income, Asbury’s response was, ‘So much the better! ’”28 Who could marry at that 
income? Who was willing to leave behind a wife knowing well the demands of the 
circuit? 

So if one was not going to marry, one must surrender all sexual ambition as well. 

The fear of locating and giving up one’s circuit due to marriage did not keep sexual 

temptation out of the young heroes’ lives. One commented that, 

There were temptations for such men right from the beginning. Half the girls on 
the circuit would like to marry you, “Eggleston wrote about his heroic circuit rider. 
There was always a “pious young sister” at every station qualified to become wife 
to the manly itinerant. So, one should not ignore the appeal of such men to 
women seeking to be free of parental control and to begin their own families. 


27 Elmer T. Clark, J. Manning Potts and Jacob S. Payton, eds., The Journal and Letters of Francis 
Asbury: Volume I The Journal 1771-1793, (London: Epworth Press, Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1958), 
356. All future references to this volume will be noted JLFA, 1:356 to signify volume 1, page 356. 
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Similarly one should not ignore the countercharge that these itinerants were 
sexual predators arousing female acolytes with uninhibited revivals that released 
them from all social and parental control. 29 

Although this is somewhat reasonable of an outcome, this researcher did not see 
enough evidence to substantiate the predatory claims, only the growing temptation. 

The Methodist movement in America during the turn of the 19th century, while 
producing many conversions, came at the expense of the itinerant circuit riders. Bishop 
Francis Asbury’s expectations of these circuit riders created physical, familial and 
ecclesiological unhealth. 


Physical Unhealth 

The numbers are staggering. “Of the ninety-two itinerants who began their careers 
between 1797 and 1799, only eighteen were still riding circuits in 1810, less than twenty 
percent. Of the rest, fifty-three had located because of marriage or poor health, eight had 
died, seven had dropped out before completing their two-year probationary period, four 
had withdrawn from the connection, and one had been expelled.”30 Dr. Coke suggested 
that Asbury was shortsighted in his method of care and pay for the circuit riders. “Dr. 
Coke believed they could do their work better and serve longer in effective ministry when 
their basic needs, natural concerns for normal family life, and support in old age were 
provided for’ then, one may well question a policy which drove many of these brave men 
at a very early age either to location or to the grave. ”31 In other words, the lack of 

29 Feinman, Itinerant, 50. Quoting - Dee A. Andrews, The Methodists and Revolutionary America, 
1760-1800; The Shaping of an Evangelical Culture (Princeton University Press, 2000), 210 

30 Wigger, American Saint, 280. 

31 Norwood, The Story, 139. 
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provision for these men (physically and relationally), contributed to the death of many. 

The following table from Hempton’s book summarizes some of the death statistics. 

Table 1. Age at death and length of service of itinerants who died while probationers or full 
members of tbe traveling connection, 1780-1818 (total=159) 


Aee 

Number 

% 

23-29 

33 

35.9 

30-39 

25 

27.2 

40-49 

12 

13.0 

50-59 

9 

9.8 

60-b 

IT 

lAA 

total ages known 

92 

100 

Years Served 

Number 

% 

1-5 

67 

42.4 

6-10 

49 

31.0 

11-15 

18 

11.4 

16-25 

10 

6.3 

26-1- 

14 


Total years known 

158 

100 


Average age at death = 39 Average Years Served = 9.332 
These numbers indicate that over 35% of those included in the table died before 
the age of thirty! Asbury had recruited them, equipped them, sent them out and then 
burned them out. “Freeborn Garrettson wrote of his experience: T was pursued by the 
wicked, knocked down, and left almost dead on the highway, my face scarred and 
bleeding and then imprisoned.’ No wonder most of these preachers died before their 
careers had hardly begun. Of those who died up to 1847, nearly half were less than 30 
years old. Many were too worn out to travel. ”33 

Abel Stevens compiled the first list of statistics reflecting this physical unhealth. 
Stevens’s work suggests, 


32 Hempton, Methodism, 88. 

33 Robert Simpson, “Circuit Riders in Early American Methodism”, General Commission on 
Archives & History, The United Methodist Church, accessed June 1, 2014, 
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“The tables of mortality seareely afford a parallel. From 1773 to 1845, there died 
in the Itinerant ministry of the M.E. Church 737 preachers, besides the large 
proportion who, as we have just seen, must have died, during that period, in a 
local relation to the ministry. The ages at which these recorded deaths occurred 
furnish a striking evidence of the peril to health and life which attended the 
Itinerant work. There were among them 41 who died between 20 and 25 years of 
age; 203 between 25 and 35; I2I between 35 and 45; 88 between 45 and 60; 42 
between 60 and 70; 35 between 70 and 80, and 9 between 80 and 91. Nearly half 
of all whose deaths are recorded fell before they were 30 years old.. .About two- 
thirds died after twelve years’ Itinerant service. ”34 

Edwin Schell has devoted much of his life to the study of Abel Stevens statistics 
and offers that Stevens’s work is not completely accurate because of both the low 
percentage (thirty-three percent) of information on missing clergy and recent death 
records. Schell indicates that the death statistics claimed by Stevens cannot be 
substantiated but still that the length of service in the itinerancy is short and difficult. He 
says, 


“This was an era when the average American male aged 20 probably would be 
dead by age 45. Of the remaining early preachers, 13 lived 70 or more years; 
another 66 attained 50-plus, and 87 more exceeded 30 years of life. 

Dying between the ages of 19 and 29 were only 17 of the 263 whose age is known. 
This puts to rest the oft-repeated assertion that early preachers usually died before 
age 30. Unfortunately, we do not have birthdates for 42 other preachers who died 
between 1773 and 179, some or many of whom may have been under 30 years old. 
The typical preacher of this era served only 3 to 9 years as did 388 or 47 %.”35 

Schell notices that we are missing information on forty-two men that died during 

that period. Stevens’ data claims to not have information on 548 (sity-six percent) of the 

era’s preachers. So it may be fair to say that the statistics that we do have confirm the 


34 Stevens, Memorials, 21-22. 

35 Edwin Schell, “Methodist Traveling Preachers in America 1773-1799”, in Methodist History 
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physical toll that the circuit had on the itinerants, contributing to the short careers and 
possibly being a critical factor in many deaths. 

Another factor in the short ministry lifespan of these preachers was the near¬ 
poverty levels of salary received. Bishop Wesley, in 1798 commissioned a Chartered 
Fund that would be used to financially provide for the preachers. Circuit riders were to be 
given up to “$64/year to ‘itinerant, superannuated or worn-out single’ preachers, twice 
that to married preachers, $64/year to preachers’ widows, and $ 16/year to children or 
orphans of preachers, minus whatever they received from their home circuit.. .but had ‘no 
adequate means are devised to raise it.’”36 Many did not receive this full pay. In 1800, the 
salary was increased to $80/year.37 In 1816, the salary for the itinerants was made 
$ 100/year, “about a fifth of those paid to Congregational ministers.. .and the salaries were 
rarely paid in full.”38 As this paper will conclude later, the low salary for the high demand 
compared to the salary offered by other denominations placed an unhealthy expectation 
on the circuit riders. The stress of the job manifested itself in physical unhealth. 

Familial Unhealth 

Francis Asbury summarized the quandary that married itinerants imposed upon 
him when he stated reasons why he remained celibate. “Amongst the duties imposed 
upon me by my office was that of travelling extensively, and I could hardly expect to find 
a woman with grace enough to enable her to live but one week out of the fifty-two with 
her husband: besides, what right has any man to take advantage of the affections of a 

36 Wigger, American Saint, 256-257 

37 Wigger, American Saint, 292. 

38 Hempton, Methodism, 121. 
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woman, make her his wife, and by a voluntary absence subvert the whole order and 
economy of the marriage state .”39 The narratives of the time do not presume that Asbury 
was necessarily anti-marriage. He just preferred that his circuit riders not do it. Married 
preachers cost more and slowed the mission down. Besides, as he indicated above, the 
lifestyle of a circuit rider was hazardous to the covenant of marriage. Asbury commented 
about those in the south that, “The high taste of these southern folks will not permit their 
families to be degraded by an alliance with a Methodist travelling preaching; and thus, 
involuntary celibacy is imposed upon us: all the better, anxiety about worldly possessions 
does not stop our course. ”40 

To a man who left everything for the ministry, marriage and family life was a 
distraction to the mission in that it created a greater financial burden on the churches and 
he said it would, “stretch their loves. ”41 Carroll summarizes both. “When a young 
preacher took a wife he thought of him as a man with a divided mind and a divided duty 
and also of the additional cost it would involve in his quarterage. ”42 This was not simply 
an unspoken thought. It was made very clear at the Conference in 1804 where it was 
“resolved, this Conference receive no married man on trial; or continue any man upon 
trial who has children; unless they first agree to renounce all claim of salary for their 
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children, except those which are bom after they commenced an ltinerant.”43 Marriage did 
not just keep potential pastors from joining the ordained but it also excluded them from 
full participation in the life of the conference. Edward Dromgoole said, “It is strange to 
me to see so few of my old acquaintances in the minutes. But you solve the difficulty at 
one. "They are married,' So there is an end of them.”44 

Marriage often meant locating and locating cut at the fabric of Asbury’s method 
of itinerancy. It is apparent to this researcher that embedded in one of Asbury’s most 
infamous quotes on marriage is his passion for the mission of God above all else. “I 
received a letter from Doctor Coke, announcing to me his marriage; and advising me, that 
he did not intend to visit America again as a visitor, but rather as a sojourner (if at all), 
could work be appointed him to do. Marriage is honourable in all - but to me it is a 
ceremony awful as death. Well may it be so, when I calculate we have lost the travelling 
labours of two hundred of the best men in America, or the world, by marriage and 
consequent location.”45 Marriage is awful to a Bishop who built a system based on the 
willingness of men to travel as needed, where needed. He lamented on marriage because 
200 men were no longer itinerant and there were still unreached persons. The reason for 
Asbury’s frustration with marriage was not communicated to James Finley who heard 
judgment, not missional passion from Asbury. “If a preacher married he was looked upon 
almost as a heretic who had denied the faith. Besides, no provision was made for the wife, 


43 “Minutes of the 1804 Philadelphia Conference”, Journal of the Historical Society of the EPA 
Conference, accessed June 1, 2014, 83, http;//bot.historicstgeorges.vmhost.net/sites/default/files/l 1%20 
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and she was regarded, on all hands, as an ineumbranee.”46 And yet, in England, the 
Methodists had figured out how to maintain the mission of the church with married 
itinerants. “During Asbury’s lifetime probably not more than a quarter of the functioning 
itinerants were married. These figures are striking when, by contrast, only one-fourth of 
Methodist ministers in Britain remained single in the same period. ”47 One quote from 
Asbury summarizes it well. “I am afraid the women and the devil will get all my 
preachers. ”48 

The itinerancy also affected the children of the circuit riders. In addition to the 
Richard Sneath story shared earlier, other narratives emerged that described the 
insensitivity of Asbury to the families of his workers. Thomas Ware commented, “Some 
plead that we had no asylum for our sons, so that, while we’re travelling and preaching to 
others, they had none to take care of them; and they said they must locate to preserve 
them from ignorance and crime. ”49 Asbury had recruited men for a mission that 
essentially created fatherless homes. Abel Stevens thought that Asbury’s actions came 
from his inability to identify with a father and husband. In this writer’s research it was 
not seen where Asbury ever discussed his own paternal relationship. Was Asbury unable 
to sympathize because on his own “daddy issues?” Stevens says about Asbury, “Having 
no family of his own to provide for, he did not sympathize with parental affections and 
anxieties as he otherwise would have done; and hence I am inclined to think that he was 
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not sufficiently attentive to the sufferings of many of the preachers and their families in 
the frequent and distant removals to which they were subjected.” so 

Ecclesiological Unhealth 

The research indicates an undeniable growth of the church during Asbury’s tenure 
that this research will not doubt or attempt to disprove. The ecclesiological unhealth that 
is being referred to is the relationship between the church and its pastoral leaders. This is 
deeply enmeshed with both the physical and familial disconnected mentioned earlier. 
Abel Stevens connects the lack of care for the preachers with effective ecclesiological 
service saying, “If he [Asbury] had encouraged measures to provide a competency for 
men of heavy and expensive families, and promoted human learning as a subordinate 
help to the ministry, I think he would have thus rendered essential service to the 
Church. ”51 In other words, in addition to further education of the circuit riders, physical 
and emotional support was needed for the church to be even more effective. 

The story of Thomas Lyell is an effective case study for this ecclesiological 
brokenness. On June 11, 1804, Bishop Asbury writes, “Mr. Thomas Lyell spoke out in a 
letter to me, saying that he wished to be located. I thought that I had discovered his 
designs.. .during the sitting of the General Conference in Baltimore; I am willing that he 
should belong to the Church people: I believe they have more need of him than the 
Methodists have .”52 The “Church people” were the Episcopalians in America. The next 
record we have of Lyell in Asbury’s journal came in August 7, 1804. “My Lyell has 
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engage with Mr. Pilmore’s old congregation, at £450 a year: so, farewell to Tommy 
Lyell! I hope it may end well .”53 We learn from other sources that Lyell was ordained in 
the Episcopal Church on June 14, 1804. Wigger adds, “LyelTs salary was actually 500 a 
year plus a house [as an Episcopalian].. .it was more than the $80 a year he was entitled 
to as a Methodist preacher. Now able to support a family with ease, Lyell married.”54 
Lyell went on to have a successful pastoral career as his new church. He was not the only 
one who left. The following table reveals the enormous loss of clergy that the church 
experienced during one thirty-seven year span. 

Table 2. Status in 1809 of itinerant preachers who joined the traveling connection 1769-1806 

Total Number of Itinerants - 1250 
Died in the Work - 97 (8%) 

Located or Stopped Traveling - 762 (61%) 

Left the Church - 32 (2%) 

Expelled from the Church - 25 (2%) 

Still held a conference appointment in 1809 - 334 (27%)55 

A seventy-three percent attrition rate reflects a tremendous loss for the Methodist 

Church. This forces the church to produce new preachers at a similar rate or risk losing 

highly competent clergy, like Lyell, to better paying denominations. 

Summary 

The spiritual fervor in the Methodist Church in America during the late 18th 
century and early 19th century produced a harvest of conversions for the Kingdom of God. 
The church nearly quadrupled in size during Francis Asbury’s tenure as a bishop of the 
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church. Asbury modeled the method that he expected from the circuit-riding pastors who 
were tasked with growing and maintaining the movement. Research shows however that 
the numeric growth came at the expense of the circuit riders themselves. Many died at a 
young age. Most survived in ministry less than ten years. There was considerable tension 
between the needs of the ministry and any desire for marriage or family. Many circuit 
riders wanted to locate but to do so was a slap in the face to both the itinerancy and the 
financial constraints of the fledgling church. The unhealth of the profession was too much 
for many. “Localization also reflected a dissatisfaction with the itinerant way of life. To 
be a warrior of the cross during the blush of early manhood is one thing, to engage in 
such nonstop combat for life is quite another.”56 These warriors were wounded. They 
suffered. Their families suffered. The Church could not retain them. Noble was the cause. 
Beautiful are the souls of those reached by the mission. Such is the case for any martyr. 
Many of the Asburian circuit riders were martyred on the stake of church growth. 

Integration with Today’s Clergy 

Many of today’s issues related to clergy burn out and unhealthy have connections 
with this research. The American United Methodist Church in the 21st Century still 
operates within an itinerant system of clergy call and placement. While the horses have 
been replaced by parsonages and the salaries have been adjusted over the years as a 
matter of justice and care, there is still a tension that emerges between the needs of the 
mission of the church and the needs of the pastor and the pastor’s family. Negotiating 
these tensions determines one’s health and long-term viability in ministry. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The New York Times reported in 2010 that, "33% of clergy felt burned out within 
their first five years of ministry. In a 2014 research poll at United Theological Seminary, 
90% of seminary students selected that they had “experienced burnout in the last five 
years”. The research will explore how practicing Sabbath affects clergy health and ability 
to differentiate. 

This section will explain some of the theological foundations underlying clergy 
burnout. This research will focus on harmartiology-the theology of sin-and its potential 
implications on clergy psyche. The research will be focused on one aspect of 
harmatiology - one’s desire for autonomy. The sin of autonomy will be contrasted with a 
theology of dependence upon Christ and larger, the very nature and character of God. 
Particular attention will be paid to how one’s Christian identity in Christ is to reform 
one’s propensity toward self-reliance. 

Jen Hatmaker paints a sobering picture of American clergy. She says, “A new 
LifeWay Research poll last week says a pastors’ work-life balance is not exactly 
balanced: 

• 84 percent say they are on call 24 hours a day. 

• 80 percent expect conflict in their church. 

• 54 percent find the role of pastor frequently overwhelming. 
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• 53 percent are often concerned about their family’s financial security. 

• 21 percent say their church has unrealistic expectations of them.i 

This section’s theological focus seeks to understand the connection between 
human pride and these statistics. After a brief section on autonomy, pride and sin, this 
paper describes God’s original intentions for humankind and creation through the lens of 
Genesis 1 and 2. It will be suggested that God’s original design for humankind is that of 
freedom under God’s authority - life through dependence. 

The next section highlights how the pursuit of autonomy as witnessed in Genesis 
3 leads to restlessness, shame and captivity, as God’s order is broken. Martin Luther, 

John Calvin, John Wesley and Augustine offer definitions of sin that suggest that 
humankind disorder happened because of self-interest and pride. This theological theme 
is addressed in the next section by examining both the Scriptural storyline and American 
self-reliance. 

Moving toward remedy, the practice of Sabbath as both a community and 
individual identity-shaping practice is examined. Just as Israel was most identified by 
their counter-cultural practice of Sabbath, it will be suggested that reclamation of its 
observance will rightly order one’s identity. The final section encourages a posture for 
life that cultivates a relationship with Jesus through regular practices, rhythms and 
relationships. Self-reliance as described herein is a form of estrangement from God. 


1 Jen Hatmaker. “How a Consumer Culture Threatens to Destroy Pastors.” The Washington Post, 
September 8, 2015. Accessed September 9, 2015. https://www.washingtonpost.com/news/acts-of- 
faith/wp/2015/09/08/how-a-consumer-culture-threatens-to-destroy-pastors/. 
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Autonomy, Pride and Sin 

Autonomy can be defined as the desire and pursuit to be self-sufficient in all 
things. To be autonomous is be unburdened by anyone or anything else and therefor not 
answerable to. It often masks in America as the highest goal of one’s life, a close sister to 
one’s pursuit of happiness. There is some nobility in autonomy. Parents work diligently 
to raise ehildren to be financially self-sufficient. New ehureh starts are often given grants 
for the first critieal years but are eneouraged to quickly develop a plan to be autonomous. 
New couples need to learn healthy separation from their parents’ marriages. Autonomy 
propels low-level employees to return to school at night in order to one day “be their own 
boss.” 

For Christians, the pursuit of autonomy, to be one’s “own boss”, as life’s highest 
aim minimizes the Biblical values of community, interdependence, humility and service. 
Jesus spoke of “losing one’s life” 2 , and that to become great, one must “be your 
servant, and whoever wishes to be first among you must be slave of all. ”3 Jesus’ words 
paint a counter-narrative to the storyline of self-suffieiency. This arc of tension between 
humankind’s world and God’s design has roots beginning at creation’s very beginning. 

The Ideal - God’s Original Intention 

The first chapter of Genesis is a telling of God’s creation of the cosmos and its 
inhabitants. On the first three days, God creates order out of ehaos, separating and 
defining space. Sky goes here. Land goes here. Life begins under this canopy of order 

2 Matthew 10:39, New Revised Standard Version. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references 
in this document are from the NRSV. 

3 Mark 10:43-44 
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and structure. The Creator speaks and creation comes to be. In the next three days what is 


created is placed with some dominion over or with a corresponding day. For example on 
day one, day and night were created. On day four, sun was placed to rule the day and 
moon the night. This continues through day six when humankind is created to have 
dominion over creation. Each day, that which was created, was called good. Humanity 
even labeled ‘very good’ bearing the image and likeness of the Creator.4 

There is a rhythm to creation. Day one connects with day four. Day two with day 
five and day three connects with day six. And there is order under this rhythmic Creator 
authority. And this rhythm or structure is called ‘good.’ But on day seven, the day where 
God rests, ‘good’ is replaced by ‘holy.’ On this day, called Sabbath, God rests. And it has 
no corresponding, connecting partner-day. It stands alone, breaking the pattern. This holy 
day has no match, in fact, this day is what holds the others together. Sandra Richter in 
The Epic of Eden, visualizes this order and structure in Figure 2.5 
Figure 2. The Seven Days of Creation in Genesis 1 
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4 Gen. 1 

5 Sandra Richter, The Epic of Eden: A Christian Entry into the Old Testament. (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 2008), 110. 
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God ruled. Humankind co-labored as little rulers over that which God had created. 


The people of God were living in right relationship with God in God’s perfect world. 
Genesis 2 defines some parameters through which this right relationship could continue. 6 
Life and freedom was found within those parameters. “As with all leaders and the 
environments in which they lead, there were certain parameters placed on Adam and Eve. 
The parameters were established for their own protection, not simply to make their task 
more difficult.”? A paradox was created: humanity experienced freedom by submitting to 
God’s authority. All that was needed was to stay within that authority. 


The Problem - Genesis 3 - Unbelief & Autonomy 

iNow the serpent was more crafty than any of the wild animals the LORD 
God had made. He said to the woman, "Did God really say, 'You must not eat 
from any tree in the garden'?" iThe woman said to the serpent, "We may eat fruit 
from the trees in the garden, shut God did say, 'You must not eat fruit from the 
tree that is in the middle of the garden, and you must not touch it, or you will die.' 
"4" You will not surely die," the serpent said to the woman, s "For God knows that 
when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, and you will be like God, knowing 
good and evil." eWhen the woman saw that the fruit of the tree was good for food 
and pleasing to the eye, and also desirable for gaining wisdom, she took some and 
ate it. She also gave some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate it. vThen 
the eyes of both of them were opened, and they realized they were naked; so they 
sewed fig leaves together and made coverings for themselves.s 

There is much theological debate about the content and implications of Adam and 

Eve’s actions in Genesis 3. What is agreed upon is that humankind was deceived by a 

serpent and chose to live outside of the order and boundaries that God had established. 

Leaning on Karl Barth, Robert Jenson argues, “The only possibly definition of sin is that 


6 Gen. 2:16-17 

7 Gary L. McIntosh, & Samuel D. Rima Sr., Overcoming the Dark Side of Leadership: The 
Paradox of Personal Dysfunction. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1997), 39. 


sGen. 3:1-7 
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it is what God does not want done. Sin cannot be understood outside of the person of 
God.”9 The choice has relational consequences as well as spiritual and physical. So why 
did they choose to live outside of God’s structure? Three practical theologians, John 
Wesley, Martin Luther and John Calvin offer reflections on Genesis 3 that connects or 
defines this first sin with self-reliance or autonomy. 

Wesley emphasized the serpent’s role in the choice. He says, “That which the 
devil aimed at, was to persuade Eve to eat forbidden fruit; and to do this, he took the 
same method that he doth still. 1. He questions whether it were a sin or no, ver. 1. 2. He 
denies that there was any danger in it, ver. 4. 3. He suggests much advantage by it, ver. 5. 
And these are his common topics.”io The devil questioned the authority and boundaries 
of God and how living within them would affect one’s life. The devil planted a seed of 
mistrust within Eve. The devil also invited humanity to consider a better status. Wesley 
says, “He [mankind] would be both his own carver, and his own master, would have what 
he pleased, and do what he pleased.”ii For Wesley, sin is distrust in God fueled by the lie 
that self-reliance is the preferred god. 

Martin Luther stays close to this thought. “The human being, who can live in any 
sense of the word only because the Spirit of the Creator has turned toward him 
beforehand, turns himself away from God and turns exclusively to himself.. .the sinner 


9 Robert W. Jenson, Systematic Theology Volume 2: The Works of God (Oxford: UK, University 
Press, 1999), 133. 

10 John Wesley, Explanatory Notes upon the Old Testament, vol. 1 (Bristol, UK: William Pine, 
1765), 14. 

11 John Wesley, Explanatory Notes upon the Old Testament, vol. 1 (Bristol, UK: William Pine, 
1765), 15. 
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curves back in on himself.”i 2 The human being rejects the order and authority of the 
Creator and immediately becomes self-centered and self-absorbed. The sin of autonomy 
immediately affects the relationship with humankind and Creator, humankind with 
humankind and humankind with ereation. “In being eurved baek in on himself (incurvatio 
in se ipsum), he cuts ties with life, which consists in receiving from others and giving to 
others.. .so that he uses not only physical but even spiritual goods only for his own 
purposes and looks out for himself in all things. ”13 Humankind’s selfish posture wills that 
it would replace God as God. Sin is curving in on oneself in an effort to become a god. 

Unbelief and pride are common themes in John Calvin’s diseussions on sin. His 
commentary on Genesis 3 suggests that pride yearns for God’s rightful plaee. “I have no 
doubt that Satan promises them divinity; as if he had said. For no other reason does God 
defraud you of the tree of knowledge, than because he fears to have you as 
companions.. .Augustine is more correct, who says, that pride was the beginning of all 
evils, and that by pride the human raee was ruined.” 14 Again, autonomy - the unbelief in 
God’s sufficiency for life - undoes what was created to nurture life. Humankind was 
seeking equality with God, freedom from the bounds of God’s authority. Yet for 
Augustine, “’freedom’ and ‘autonomy’ are mutually exclusive terms, since we are truly 
free only to the extent that we are turned towards God rather than towards ourselves. ”15 


12 Oswald Bayer, Martin Luther’s Theology: A Contemporary Interpretation. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2008), 183. 

13 Bayer, Luther, 183. 

14 John Calvin and John King, Commentary on the First Book of Moses Called Genesis, vol. 1 
(Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2010), 151. 

15 Matt Jenson, The Gravity of Sin: Augustine, Luther and Barth on homo incurvatus in 
se (London, UK: T&T Clark, 2007), 45. 
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The order, the strueture, the authority of the Creator’s intent was upended. 
Humanity chose autonomy over dependence. Sandra Richter visualizes humanity’s 
choice in Figure 3.i6 Humanity curved in on itself, choosing self-sufficiency over 
dependence upon God. Richter says, “The ones made in the image of God could not be 
forced or coerced, but instead were called upon to choose their sovereign. And choose 
they did.. .God’s original intent was sabotaged by humanity, stolen by the Enemy. ”17 
Figure 3. Adam’s World 
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The description of Adam and Eve’s shameful hiding immediately following their 
choice to pursue autonomy is also choosing to live with its consequences. Figure 4is is a 
visual description of Richter’s interpretation of those consequences. Autonomy or self- 
sufficiency leads to chaos, disorder, anxiety and unrest. 


16 Richter, Eden, 113. 

17 Richter, Eden, 106. 


18 Richter, Eden, 113. 




Figure 4. Sin’s consequence 
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What was once ‘very good’ is now hiding in shame. The life that the Creator 
designed for each to have has been undone. Richter continues, describing how Genesis 3 
depicts a reversal of each original blessing for both Adam and Eve. Adam for instance, 
“was designed to love his work and his work was designed to prosper. But with the Fall, 
Adam’s authority over the ‘adamah is shattered. Now Adam’s eareful and creative tilling 
of the earth will become toil, toil that at times will be more than he can bear. And worse, 
the land will be fruitless.”i9 Work would now be toil and often fruitless because 
humankind chose autonomy instead of dependence upon God. Research shows that toil or 
anxiety continues to be an outcome for clergy. One recent study of highly education 
United Methodist elergy in North America suggests that clergy’s mental health is at risk 
today. Their full sample revealed a 13.5% of anxiety prevalence. “Rates of depression 
among clergy were high (11.1%), and significantly higher than among the US adult 


19 Richter, Eden, 110. 
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population, even when accounting for mode effects. ”20 Humanity is still marked by those 
consequences. Richter continues to flesh out Genesis 3. ‘“by the sweat of your face’ - 
“This idiom speaks of anxiety - perspiration-inducing/ear. Where does anxiety fit into 
God’s curse upon us? Because of the rebellion.. .humanity will now live their lives in a 
adversarial world with a constant, gnawing undercurrent of dread that there will not be 
enough, that their labor will not meet the need. ”21 

Clergy burnout is not necessarily a result of sin. However, the triggers that lead to 
burnout can often stem from the sin of self-sufficiency. Clergy who work non-stop deny 
boundaries that would protect and preserve both them and God’s people. In doing so, 
anxiety is perpetuated because new expectations are created by the over-activity than no 
one can ever meet. Autonomy, self-sufficiency, being one’s own spiritual boss denies any 
need for God’s authority and is a precursor for destruction. The Biblical narrative equates 
self-sufficiency with pride. 

It was pride-selfish ambition-that motivated the building of Babel. “Come, let us 
build ourselves a city, with a tower that reaches to the heavens, so that we may make a 
name/or ourselves and not be scattered over the face of the whole earth. ”22 After the era 
of the kings, the people of God chose to live not under the authority of God but instead, 
“all the people did what was right in their own eyes. ”23 The sufficiency of God was 


20 Proeschold-Bell, R.J., Miles, A., Toth, M. Adams, C, Smith, B., & Toole, D. (2013). Using 
effort-reward imbalance theory to understand high rates of depression and anxiety among clergy. Journal of 
Primary Prevention, 34(6), 439-453. DOI: 10.1007/sl0935-013-0321-4. 

21 Richter, Eden, 111. 

22 Gen. 11 ;4, italics added. 


23 Judg. 17;6 
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replaced by pride-fueled autonomy. The book of Proverbs warns about and describes the 
result of this pride: 

“When pride comes, then comes disgrace; but wisdom is with the humble. ”24 

“All those who are arrogant are an abomination to the Lord; be assured, they will not go 

unpunished.25 

“Pride goes before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. It is better to be of a 
lowly spirit among the poor than to divide the spoil with the proud. 26 

“A person's pride will bring humiliation, but one who is lowly in spirit will obtain 

honor. ”27 

God’s order and structure brings life, evidenced by wisdom and honor. Pride and 
autonomy brings disgrace, punishment, destruction, humiliation and a fall. 

Early in the twentieth century Ralph Waldo Emerson published an essay on self- 
reliance that stands opposed to the words of Proverbs. He writes, “There is a time in 
every man's education when he arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that 
imitation is suicide; that he must take himself for better, for worse, as his portion; that 
though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him 
but through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to till. ”28 Those 
words appear noble. The essay, written in an era of great human achievement, names 


24Prov. 11:2 

25 Prov. 16:5 

26 Prov. 16:18-19 

27 Prov. 29:23 

28 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essays and English Traits. Vol. V. The Harvard Classics. New York: 
P.F. Collier & Son, 1909-14; Bartleby.com, 2001. www.bartleby.eom/5/. [September 10, 2015], 1. 
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human autonomy as the highest ideal. “Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. ”29 His words are prophetic, prescriptive and descriptive of today’s reality. 

The prophetic tenor of Emerson’s words can be seen in how we define ourselves. 
Every Monday morning in the West Ohio Annual Conference of the United Methodist 
Church, clergy submit a report of measurable statistics from the weekend’s worship time 
to the Conference. The unintended, albeit Emerson-like, consequence is that clergy define 
themselves by what they produce. It is not successful unless it can be measured. You are 
not successful unless it shows on a spreadsheet. 

Emerson’s words are also prescriptive. Hear Emerson saying on today’s street 
comer, “Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. ”30 The post-modem mind sees Truth 
(big ‘T’) as relative to one’s perception and experience. Turning in on oneself, according 
to this prescription, is where peace and truth can be found. Who needs God if that which 
we long for and that which defines reality is already in us? 

Emerson’s words also describe our relationship with the Divine. He says, "Our 
valors are our best gods. "31 This logic makes sense if one sees oneself as ultimate reality, 
as that which defines truth, and as the only one who can pull oneself up from one’s 
bootstraps. 

The “problem” is that at times, autonomy seems to produce success and progress 
- at least success and progress as defined by an American free-market economy. Selfish 
people get rich. Lone rangers lead big organizations. But God works on a different 
economy. Eaithfulness to God is one’s ultimate objective. Therefore, one might look 

29 Emerson, Essays, 2. 

30 Emerson, Essays, 13. 

31 Emerson, Essays, 10. Quoting Caratach, in Fletcher’s Bonduca. 
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powerful externally but be faithless below the surface. And one might have a small 
church but be the most faithful servant. “It is possible to operate in the power of the Spirit 
and to set others free and not be a Christian at all. Consider Judas, Balaam, Saul, and 
Matthew 7:21-23 .”32 Faithfulness is found, life is found when one lives within the order 
and authority of God. Moving from autonomy to dependence on God becomes a critical, 
task. The arc of Scripture again gives definition to this move. 


Sabbath - Restoration and Dependence 

What is the meaning of the Sabbath that was given to Israel? It relativizes 
the works of mankind, the contents of the six working days. It protects mankind 
from total absorption by the task of subduing the earth, it anticipates the distortion 
which makes work the sum and purpose of human life, and it informs mankind 
that he will not fulfill his humanity in his relation to the world which he is 
transforming but only when he raises his eyes above, in the blessed, holy hour of 
communion with the Creator.. .The essence of mankind is not work! 33 

From Egypt to Israel 

Many generations after the creation narrative, God’s people were enslaved in 
Egypt. Eden was a distant memory. Israel, the people of God, was now under the 
authority of Pharaoh. And Pharaoh “set taskmasters over them to oppress them with 
forced labor.” 34 Israel was defined by what was produced. And when God began to 
intervene for their rescue, the worse it became. Imagine the anxiety caused by this scene. 
“’Go now, and work; for no straw shall be given you, but you shall still deliver the same 


32 Jonathan Edwards, “Love More Exeellent than the Extraordinary Gifts of the Spirif’, accessed 
September 15, 2015, http://www.biblebb.com/files/edwards/charity2.htm. 

33 Henri Blocher, In the Beginning: The Opening Chapters of Genesis (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity press, 1984), 57. 


34Exod. 1:11 
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number of bricks.’ The Israelite supervisors saw that they were in trouble when they were 
told, ‘You shall not lessen your daily number of bricks. ’"35 

Israel was finally delivered from Egypt and at Sinai were given words that 
defined what it meant to be people of God, living under God’s authority. The fourth of 
Ten Commandments given in order to change how Israel was to understand Herself 
concerned the Sabbath. To be God’s people, dependent upon God, meant that every 
seventh day was to be a day without work in order to honor the Lord. Six days of work. 
One day of rest. The Exodus account of this event tells Israel to remember the Sabbath 
because, “For in six days, the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is in them, 
but rested the seventh day.”36 Israel was to rest because the Creator rested. God’s people 
were defined by this structure, this rhythm. 

This same account in Deuteronomy gives a second reason to practice weekly 
Sabbath. “Remember that you were a slave in the land of Egypt, and the Lord your God 
brought you out from there with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm; therefore the 
Lord your God commanded you to keep the sabbath day. ”37 In other words, when Israel 
was under the leadership of Egypt, there were defined by what they produce. Now they 
would be defined by living under the authority of God. God reinforced this by providing 
food enough for them for each day they wandered in the desert. In order to provide rest 
for God’s people on the Sabbath, God even changed how food’s expiration dates, to both 


35 Exod. 5:18-19 

36 Exod. 20:11 


37 Deut. 5:15 
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test Israel and to prove God’s provision for those dependent upon God.38 “Most 
remarkably Israel, in the narrative, finally is delivered from Pharaoh’s anxiety system and 
comes to the wilderness; there Israel is given bread that it is not permitted to store up. But 
even more remarkable, even in such a marginal context, with daily need for bread that is 
given for the day, provision is made for the Sabbath .”39 

Practicing Sabbath was a distinguishing mark of people living under God’s 
authority. Further in the narrative, when Israel loses Her way, God calls Her back to the 
covenant by instructing them to keep Sabbath. “"You shall keep my sabbaths, for this is a 
sign between me and you throughout your generations, given in order that you may know 
that I, the Lord, sanctify you. You shall keep the sabbath, because it is holy for you; 
everyone who profanes it shall be put to death; whoever does any work on it shall be cut 
off from among the people. ”40 Life under God’s authority meant living in God’s rhythm 
or risk separation or death. 

Theologically, God was calling God’s people to a life of dependence. And 
dependence upon God was and is exclusive. “You shall have no other gods. ”41 Dr. Jason 
Vickers encouraged pastors to embrace four words in order to keep oneself away from 
this type of idolatry: You are not God! This re-orienting from one’s sinful tendency 
toward autonomy to one of dependence on God would keep one from what he calls the 
Three Great Clergy Killers: bitterness (when God does not behave like one thinks God 


38 Exod. 16 

39 Walter Brueggemann, Sabbath as Resistance: Saying No to the Culture of Now. (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox Press), 2014, 93, kindle. 

40 Exod. 31:13 


41 Exod. 20:3 
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should): business as usual (getting stuck in a professional and vocation rut) and burnout 
(working as if one is God ).42 Clergy are not God. There is another identity to live into. 

Gary McIntosh and Samuel Rima offer a description of how one might know that 
one is living as a self-made idol. They call it one’s shadow side and it can be seen in one 
having: 

1. An unhealthy, insatiable ambition to be seen as significant. 

2. A profound, desperate need to be approved by others - 

3. A pattern of overworking due to an irrational fear that their work is not adequate. 

4. A need to be in control of everything 

5. A pattern of gluttony .43 

They might say that when one is living in one’s shadow side, one is living out of 
an autonomous identity or a self-made identity instead the identity of a child of God. In 
order to move out of the shadows, they suggest: 

1. Admit your dark side 

2. Examine how your past has shaped you 

3. Resist unrealistic expectations - know and embrace your limits 

4. Engage in spiritual disciplines that assist in growing in self-knowledge 

5. Understand and embrace your identity in Christ.44 


42 Jason Vickers, “Holiness and Idolatry: Historical, Constructive and Practical Observations” 
(plenary presented at the United Theological Doctoral Intensive, Dayton, Ohio, August 22, 2014). 

43 McIntosh, Overcoming, 50-51. 

44 McIntosh, Overcoming, 152-210. 
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Identity Reclaimed 

Admitting that humankind is insufficient begins a reelaiming of one’s proper 
identity. One must admit that just as Israel eould not meet Egypt’s demands with meager 
supplies, so too humankind was not meant to live apart from God’s suffieieney. Life is 
found within God’s order. One’s identity is found when its Creator defines it. 

Paul gives a concise definition for a Christian identity in Romans 8:14-17. “ For 
all who are led by the Spirit of God are children of God. For you did not receive a spirit 
of slavery to fall back into fear, but you have received a spirit of adoption. When we cry, 
"Abba! Father!" it is that very Spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we are children 
of God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ—if, in fact, 
we suffer with him so that we may also be glorified with him.” Christ-followers are no 
longer unwanted, autonomous selves. They have been given every right and privilege of 
being a child of God. Christians have been adopted from the family of sin to a family of 
faith. We are no longer slaves to our ambitions or our production. We have been chosen 
by the Father, adopted in Jesus and sealed by the Spirit .45 If one claims dependence upon 
God’s merey and graee, one has ehosen to belong to a new family.46 In doing so, one is 
plaeing one’s definition of identity in the Father’s hands. Seripture eontinues. “If anyone 
is in Christ, there is a new creation: everything old has passed away; see, everything has 
become new!” This is humankind’s truest self “We must come to the point where we 
recognize that our value is not dependent on our performance, position, titles, 
achievements, or the power that we wield. Rather, Our worth exists independently of 


45 Ephesians 1 

46 John 1:12 
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anything we have ever done or will do in the future. ”47 Those in Christ are beloved 
ehildren of God. Beeause of Jesus’ death and resurreetion, Christians have a new 
position, a new standing with God. McIntosh and Rima illustrate our identity by 
comparing our new position in Christ to our sinful condition living outside of God’s 
sovereign will. 

Position (Standing ) Condition (State) 

In heaven On earth 

Spiritual Physical 

Life Death 

New birth First birth 

New man Old man 

New nature Old nature 

New creature Old creature 

Justified Condemned 

Forgiven Guilty 

In Christ In Adam48 

Humankind was never meant to be defined by what humankind does but instead 
by their relationship with Christ. And from that rooted view of self, humankind is then 
free to contribute to the ongoing, fruitful work. 


Posturing for Growth 

I am the true vine, and my Father is the vinegrower. He removes every 
branch in me that bears no fruit. Every branch that bears fruit he prunes to make it 
bear more fruit. You have already been cleansed by the word that I have spoken to 
you. Abide in me as I abide in you. Just as the branch cannot bear fruit by itself 
unless it abides in the vine, neither can you unless you abide in me. I am the vine, 
you are the branches. Those who abide in me and I in them bear much fruit, 
because apart from me you can do nothing. 49 


47 McIntosh, Overcoming, 205. 

48 McIntosh, Overcoming, 208. 


49 John I5;T5 
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Jesus tells his followers to abide or remain in him. Jesus is reminding them that 
the posture of a child of God is one of dependence upon the relationship. One cannot bear 
fruit without the relationship. But to maintain the relationship, to be reminded of one’s 
identity, one must be intentional about abiding. Peter Scazzero says, “Who you are is 
more important that what you do. Why? Because the love of Jesus in you is the greatest 
gift you have to give to others.. .your being with God (or lack of being with God) will 
trump, eventually, your doing for God every time .”50 One’s dependence upon God can be 
seen in one’s commitment to being with God. That relationship must be cultivated. 
Sabbath is a radical commitment to a practices and a rhythm that sustains life, keeps 
one’s pride in check and reminds one’s self of one’s true identity. And through this being 
with, God promises to both prune that which is no longer useful in us and produce that 
which is needed for God’s Kingdom through us. The greatest manifestations of God’s 
power come through humans who are attached to the power source. Sabbath is a means of 
attachment. 


Proposed Solution 

90 percent of you believe you inadequately manage the demands of your 
job, and half of you are so discouraged, you would abandon ministry if you had 
another job option. Any career in which 90 percent of the laborers feel insufficient 
indicates a fundamental problem. When your nearly unanimous cry is “I cannot 
do it all,” maybe the answer is simple: You actually cannot do it all and should 
quit trying. 5i 


50 Peter Scazzero, The Emotionally Healthy Leader: How Transforming Your Inner Life Will 
Deeply Transform Your Church, Team, and the World. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2015), 38. 

51 Hatmaker, “Consumer Culture.” 
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As suggested in the Theoretical Foundations section, clergy who seek to avoid 
burnout must learn to differentiate themselves from their role. The proposed model has 
three aspects: Rhythm, Practices and Relationships. 

Rhythm - Sabbath 

This project will require participating fulltime clergy who have never regularly 
practiced a weekly Sabbath to do so for six consecutive weeks. It is a discipline of 
deliberate avoidance of autonomy. It is a resistance of rest. “In our own contemporary 
context of the rat race of anxiety, the celebration of Sabbath is an act of both resistance 
and alternative. It is resistance because it is a visible insistence that our lives are not 
defined by the production and consumption of commodity goods. ”52 

Practice - Mindfulness as Submission and Rest 

Many clergy are hard-wired for performance. There is an expectation that the 
clergy who begin this project will not naturally know how to enter into Sabbath’s rest and 
rhythm. They will be asked to begin and end Sabbath with a practice of mindfulness. 

“To the degree possible, one must attempt to bring the qualities of inaction and rest into 
the heart and mind.”53 Mindfulness is often mentioned with Cognitive Behavioral 
Therapy experts as an exercise that assists in changing behavior by changing perspective. 
Mindfulness is surrendering the body and mind to the present. “Mindfulness means 
maintaining a moment-by-moment awareness of our thoughts, feelings, bodily sensations. 


52 Brueggemann, Sabbath, 107. 

53 Brueggemann, Sabbath, 81. 
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and surrounding environment .”54 A variety of mindfulness exercises will be taught to 
each participant. 

People - Vulnerability and Support 

Just as Israel had one another to form a collective community around Sabbath’s 
practice, so too will the participants be placed in a group. This group will meet regularly 
in order to share successes and failures as well as self-revelations with each other. In 
addition, the researcher will communicate weekly with each participant, providing 
accountability, prayer and support. 


Conclusion 

There is no illusion that practicing Sabbath is easy. It is a deliberate choice to turn 
from autonomy to dependence upon God. It is a turning from self-sufficiency to Christ- 
sufficiency. It is submitting to God’s rhythm, trusting God to be faithful to the work that 
is not being done. By submitting to God’s rhythm it is also trusting that God will 
transform that which desires the lies that autonomy promises. “By submitting, we are 
turning from self-centered living to Christ-centered and other-centered living. We daily 
die to our old ways and allow the Spirit to form the new creation in us. The indwelling 
Spirit works with God’s word to cut away and remove those things in us that are 
displeasing to God.”55 By abiding in Jesus through these rhythms, practices and 

54 “What is Mindfulness,” Greater Good: The Science of a Meaningful Life, accessed September 8, 
2015, http://greatergood.berkeley.edu/topic/mindfulness/definition. 

55 Peter Bellini. Truth Therapy: Renewing Your Mind with the Word of God. (Eugene, OR: Wipf 
& Stock, 2014), 15. 
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relationships, the Gardener will prune that which is no longer useful while producing fruit 
that will last. In moving from autonomy from dependence upon God, one finds one’s 
life .56 Life abundant. 57 


56 Matt. 10:39 


57 John 10:10 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Many Seminary-trained clergy, who journeyed through burnout, did not have the 
resources (whether internal or external) to return to vital ministry post-bumout. One’s 
ability to learn and employ a framework, skills and practices that helps one differentiate 
one’s role from self, is a critical reason why many pastors avoid crises such as clergy 
burnout. Practicing Sabbath might be one such framework. 

In order to test this it is first critical to get a more full understanding of burnout 
and its potential remedies. This work will present an integrated model of clergy burnout 
prevention and remedy that equips clergy to differentiate self from role. This model will 
then be tested by a focus group. To achieve that end the project will first define burnout 
and its symptoms before moving into a close look at the skill of differentiation. Two 
different models that seek to aid in the differentiation of self will be assessed, compared 
and contrasted before the author suggests the integrated model. This integrated model is 
one that leans on both the theoretical and theological for the clergy leader. This paper’s 
hypothesis is that any model that helps a clergy member differentiate self from role must 
incorporate a holistic approach of prayers (spiritual), people (social), and practices 
(mental and physical) in order to be effective. 
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BURNOUT 


BURNOUT 
I used to care, 

But I don’t care much any more. 

I used to care 

That children had to sit still and be quiet 
And read pages 9 to 17 

And answer the odd numbered questions at the end of the chapter; 

But I don’t care much any more. 

I used to care 

That finishing the assignment is more important than learning the skill, 
And getting the right answer is more important than understanding. 
And apologizing is more important than being penitent; 

But I don’t care much any more. 

I used to wake up in the night 

And think about ways to teach children 

To set goals and work toward them. 

To make decisions and live with the results. 

To work together. 

But there were those who felt threatened 
And those who felt frightened 
Because my classroom was different. 

Parents did not understand. 

They listened to the evil insinuations and the confidential criticisms. 
Their protests overwhelmed my sand-based supports. 

I used to care. 

But I don’t care much any more. 

Now I say 
Sit down 
Be quiet 

Read pages 9 to 17 

No exciting ideas disturb my sleep. 

I haven’t had a complaint in over a year. 

Nobody seems to care 

That I don’t care much any more.; 


53 . 


1 Christina Maslach, Burnout - The Cost of Caring. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ; Prentice-Hall, 1982), 
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The dark words of this anonymous poet-teacher paint a portrait of how one feels 
when one no longer cares. The teacher initially had vigor and conviction for the students 
and the work. But after misunderstanding, complaints and the erosion of the support 
system, the teacher gives up on caring. What was once so vibrant has become stagnant. 
This poem conveys some of what it is like to burnout. 

What is it? 

Although burnout is not recognized in the United States by the DSM it is 
recognized by the European ICD-10. Christina Maslach’s definition is referenced by 
nearly every article and book and becomes this research’s working definition. She defines 
burnout as, “a syndrome of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced 
personal accomplishment that can occur among individuals who do ‘people work’ of 
some kind... although it has some of the same deleterious effects as other stress responses, 
what is unique about burnout is that the stress arises from the social interaction between 
helper and recipient .”2 

Emotional exhaustion feels like total depletion. After researching burnout in 
teachers, one described this emotional exhaustion as, “A teacher can be compared to a 
battery. At the beginning of the school year, all the students are plugged in and drawing 
learning current. At the end of the school year, the battery is worn down and must be 
recharged. And each time the battery is recharged it is more difficult to get it to hold its 


2 Maslach, Burnout, 3. 
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charge, and eventually it must be replaced. That is when complete burnout has taken 
place. ”3 

Depersonalization is a change in how one views others. It is a minimizing of the 
humanity of the other, as the other becomes an object. In the worse case scenario, the 
other is seen as the cause of the burnout. All of this becomes part of one feeling insecure 
about one’s personal accomplishments and self-concept. “More often than not, people 
interpret their experience of burnout as reflecting some basic personality malfunction. 

The feeling that ‘something is wrong with me,’ ‘I am too weak or incompetent to handle 
this job,’ or ‘I have become a bad person’ is pervasive enough to propel many people into 
some form of self-condemnation.”4 

It is also important to mention that one’s environment can also aid in one’s 
burnout susceptibility. In James Dunaway’s dissertation on male clergy burnout, he 
references Herbert Freudenberger’s clear statement of how devotion, expectation and 
effectiveness affect burnout. “A person experiencing burnout is someone in a state of 
fatigue or frustration brought about by devotion to a cause, way of life, or relationship 
that failed to produce the expected reward.”5 In other words, when meaningful work or 
relationship does not meet the expected result, the letdown can push one into burnout. 


3 Maslach, Burnout, 2. 


13 . 


4 Maslach, Burnout, 10. 

5 James Dunaway, “Male Ministerial Burnout” (DMin diss. United Theological Seminary, 1987), 
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NOT Compassion Fatigue 

Burnout is similar to but different from what is known as secondary 
traumatization or Compassion Fatigue. “It is important to understand that “burnout” and 
Compassion Fatigue are very different, but can produce very similar symptoms. 

People who are truly “burned out” lose the ability to empathize. Individuals who 
experience Compassion Fatigue desire to help and empathize with the children and 
families they serve. However, they become overwhelmed by their own thoughts and 
feelings to do so.”6 The critical difference is one’s ability to empathize with another. 

The American Institute of Stress differentiates burnout from compassion fatigue 
as well. “Compassion Fatigue: The emotional residue or strain of exposure to working 
with those suffering from the consequences of traumatic events. It differs from burn-out, 
but can co-exist. Compassion Fatigue can occur due to exposure on one case or can be 
due to a ‘cumulative’ level of trauma. Burnout: Cumulative process marked by 
emotional exhaustion and withdrawal associated with increased workload and 
institutional stress, NOT trauma-related.”? The distinct difference is in both its arrival and 
departure. “Compassion fatigue has a more rapid onset while burnout emerges over 
time. Compassion Fatigue has a faster recovery (less severe, if recognized and managed 
early). ”8 


6 “Burnout vs. Compassion Fatigue,” Texas Department of Family and Protective Services, 
accessed December 1, 2014, https://www.dfps.state.tx.us/Training/Trauma_Informed_Care/page47.asp 

7 “Compassion Fatigue,” The American Institute of Stress, accessed November 30, 2014, 
http://www.stress.org/military/for-practitionersleaders/compassion-fatigue/ 


8 American Institute, “Compassion Fatigue.” 
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NOT Clinical Depression 

Neither is burnout the same as clinical depression. “Burnout is a social- 
psychological concept and thus different from a concept such as clinical depression. In 
depression the individual and the individual’s personal history are the source of 
symptoms and the focus of therapy. In burnout the search for the antecedents of 
symptoms and modes of coping is located in the environment.. .the experience is seen 
within a social rather than an individual perspective. ”9 While these bleed into one another, 
burnout and depression are distinct by their causes. 

What Causes It and Who Gets It? 

Since most of the discussion about burnout relates to those in the helping 
profession it should be mentioned that one’s environment plays a critical factor in 
burnout. “Burnout may occur as a result of a stressful organization setting, a combination 
of stresses particular to a certain profession, or certain stressful role definitions.” 10 

This is certainly true for clergy who are facing numerous stressors from numerous 
sources. There is pressure to grow the church (and at a fast rate). There is pressure to be a 
perfect Christian and to have perfect relationships. The numerous roles that clergy are 
asked to fill include: preacher, teacher, counselor, financial expert, leader, visionary, 
worship leader, community advocate, trip planner, volunteer coordinator, friend, and 
more. Each of these roles carries with them a skill set to be learned and mastered. Throw 
on top of all of that the financial debt that many seminary-trained clergy bring with them 


9 Ayala Pines, Elliott Aronson, and Ditsa Kafry, Burnout: From Tedium to Personal Growth 
(New York, NY: The Free Press, 1981), 34. 


10 Pines, Burnout, 34. 
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to ministry and one can understand how clergy feel pressure. There is significant pressure 

for output. Edward Wimberly claims that the pressure to be perfect, to perform at a 

superhuman level, can drive clergy to minimize self to the point where there is no self left. 

External pressures become internal pressures that drive impossible expectations. He says. 

The myth of perfection dominates North American professional circles in 
caregiving. Beneath this myth is a superheroic narrative; it supports the 
caregiver’s effort to sacrifice self regardless of whether that self is regularly 
renewed or not. The theme that supports the notion of perfection is that we 
caregiving practitioners desire and expect to be flawless in connecting 
empathically with those needing our care. The theme also implies that we be free 
from personal hang-ups, and perfectly available and approachable for the person 
in need of care. It calls for denial and repression of our humanness: ‘To achieve 
perfection in any of its classical senses, as so many perfectibilists have admitted, 
it would first be necessary to cease to be human, to become godlike, to rise above 
the human condition. But a god knows nothing of love, or science, or art, or craft, 
of family and friends, of discovery, of pride in work. ’ 

To be a superheroic empathizer, we must deny all aspect of our own humanness. 
Doing so cuts us off from the human family. It also leads to us to deny our own 
needs for spiritual, emotional, and interpersonal renewal. It sets the stage for 
burnout and failure in ministry. It makes us vulnerable, ii 

Research shows that it is not just clergy pressures that can lead one to burnout, but 
a host of other individual qualities. Christina Maslach’s groundbreaking work on burnout 
suggests identifying both demographic factors and personality traits when discussing 
one’s propensity for burnout. Her research shows that demographically: 

Gender - Men and women are affected about the same. “Women tend to 
experience more emotional exhaustion, and to experience it more intensely, than men. 
However, men are more likely to have depersonalized and callous feelings about the 
people they work with. ”12 


11 Edward P. Wimberly, Recalling Our Own Stories: Renewal for Religious Caregivers (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass, 1997), 7. 


12 Maslach, Burnout, 58. 
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Ethnicity - although her study was limited to a region and her sample was mostly 


Caucasian, her research courageously claimed, “Blacks do not burn out as much.”i3 This 
researcher’s position is that her study does not show an adequate about of data to make 
that claim. 

Age - Maslach and others all agree that there is a strong connection between age 
and burnout. “Burnout is greatest when people workers are young and is lower for older 
workers. The first bout with burnout was likely to happen in the first few years of one’s 
career.” 14 

Marital and Family Status - this researcher was surprised by Maslach’s findings 
that, “People workers who are single experience the most burnout, while those who are 
married experience the least.. .just as being unmarried is associated with a greater risk of 
burnout, so is being childless.”i5 The logic behind this data is that those without spouses 
or children over-invest in providing for or caring for others. 

In summary, Maslach’s research suggests that white, young, and single or 
childless caregivers seem to be the most susceptible to burnout. But the greater emphasis 
of her work focuses not the demographics but on the personality traits that make one 
prone to burnout. 

Self-confidence and assertiveness are not traits common to those experiencing 
burnout. “The burnout-prone individual is, first of all, someone who is weak and 
unassertive in dealing with people. Such a person is submissive, anxious, and fearful of 


13 Maslach, Burnout, 59. 

14 Maslach, Burnout, 60. 


15 Maslach, Burnout, 60. 
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involvement and has diffieulty in setting limits within the helping relationship.”i6 The 
unassertive will find oneself more prone to burnout. 

She also elaims that, “the bumout-prone is also someone who is impatient and 
intolerant and is someone who lacks self-confidence, has little ambition, and is more 
reserved and conventional. Such a person has neither a clearly set of goals nor the 
determination and self-assurance needed to achieve them.”i7 These qualities suggest that 
one’s self-confidence or self-esteem would possibly stave off burnout. When one has a 
low view of self or has people-pleasing tendencies, one has a greater capacity for burning 
out. “The need to be liked and approved of by other people is clearly a critical personality 
factor in burnout.”i8 

There is also a close connection between one’s infatuation with control and what 
becomes the terrifying experience of a loss of control when burnout begins to surface. 
Maslach says, “While burnout is linked to the situational experience of lack of control, it 
is also tied to the personality factor of an excessive need for control.”i9 Control can be 
the manifestation of insecurity, thus harkening back to one’s self-concept. 

The ironic nature of burnout is that is leads to dissatisfaction with one’s job 
performance yet, “burnout most often happens to people who initially cared the least 
about their paychecks .”20 Clergy who enter ministry as a response to God’s call to come 
alongside others could find themselves more susceptible. 

16 Maslach, Burnout, 63. 

17 Maslach, Burnout, 63. 

18 Maslach, Burnout, 65. 

19 Maslach, Burnout, 66. 


20 Pines, Burnout, 34. 
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What Are Its Effects? 

“People who burn out develop a negative self-concept and negative job attitudes. 
Their concern and feeling for the people they work with becomes dulled and in some 
cases they treat their clients in detached, hostile and uncaring ways .”21 It is interesting 
that a person can be more prone to burnout because of a low self-image and experience a 
negative self-concept as a result of it. Burnout can also cause persons physical exhaustion, 
a greater susceptibility to illness, using drugs, alcohol or other coping mechanisms, anger, 
and a disconnection with close others .22 Burnout does not only affect the victim of 
burnout. It will spill out onto others. 

Anne Jackson, in Mad Church Disease, summarizes this dual effect of burnout 
(internal and external) by comparing mad cow disease to burnout. She names four 
characteristics of mad cow disease that relate closely to burnout. “Characteristic 1: The 
disease lies dormant for a given amount of time, going unnoticed. It can be a period of 
months to a few years before the disease is found.”23 As stated earlier, burnout rises 
slowly, season after season of giving out. It is not necessarily a traumatic event that 
pushes one into burnout. It might appear to go unnoticed, especially in one’s job 
performance. But at some point, burnout cannot stay hidden and it surfaces and it seeps 
into each area of life. 

The second characteristic of mad cow disease is that the disease affects all areas 
of the cow’s health. Similarly, burnout affects our physical, mental, social and spiritual 

21 Pines, Burnout, 17. 

22 Maslach, Burnout, 85. 

23 Anne Jackson, Mad Church Disease: Overcoming the Burnout Epidemic (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2009), 31. 
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health.24 Maslach says, “The burned-out provider is prone to health problems, 
psychological impairment, loss of self-esteem, and a growing dissatisfaction with the 
job .”25 One’s low view of self (mental) could cause one toward isolation (social). 

Because the burned out often feels as if they are the problem, they fear connection with 
God (spiritual), causing worry or shame; both revealing themselves in one’s physical life. 
Burnout doesn’t reside in only one compartment. 

Mad cow disease (and burnout)’s effects are not isolated to the infected cow. 
Characteristic three is that “cows became infected with the disease by eating the by¬ 
products of other infected cattle. ”26 The victim of burnout “shares” his experience with 
others by objectifying or depersonalizing them. One might even become resentful or 
bitter toward the other. Maslach describes the holistic nature of this “sharing” when she 
says, “the damaging impact of burnout goes beyond the individual caregiver. It can hurt 
the recipients, who receive less good service and are treated in a more dehumanized 
manner. It can hurt the institution, which gets less than optimal performance from its 
employees and has to struggle with the disruptive problems of absenteeism and high 
turnover. It can hurt the caregiver’s family, who experience more domestic strife and find 
an emotional gulf opening up between them.”27 

The final characteristic of mad cow disease is not one that has to be shared with 
humans walking through burnout. “Mad cow disease ultimately leads to the infected 


24 Jackson, Mad Church Disease, 36-37. 

25 Maslach, Burnout, 73. 

26 Jackson, Mad Church Disease, 39. 


27 Maslach, Burnout, 73. 
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cow’s death .”28 Maslach describes this death as a death to one’s ability to love. “Here, 
perhaps, is the most devastating legacy of burnout - a permanent hardening of the human 
heart.”29 


Faith and Spiritual Battles 

Jackson hints in her naming of Mad cow disease characteristics that the 
Christian’s struggle with burnout has spiritual effects, possible spiritual causes and 
spiritual solutions. Unlike cows, humans have hope that burnout does not necessitate 
physical, familial, or vocational death. Jesus declares in John 10:10 that, “The thief 
comes only to steal and kill and destroy. I came that they may have life, and have it 
abundantly .”30 Jackson points out that the first part of that verse reveals a singularly 
focused plan of “the thief.” He comes only to destroy life .31 Other passages describe this 
thief as Satan or the adversary who “Like a roaring lion the devil prowls around, looking 
for someone to devour.”32 It is the Enemy’s mission to destroy. Humans are the targets 
for this destruction. Burnout can surely be a means by which our spiritual Enemy seeks to 
destroy us. 

The good news is found in the second part of the verse. Jesus is the antidote to the 
Enemy’s quest for death. Jesus’ mission was to give humanity life - life to the full. 
Ephesians 6 gives the Christian the weapons to fight against such spiritual attacks. Jesus 

28 Jackson, Mad Church Disease, 40. 

29 Maslach, Burnout, 85. 

30 John 10:10. Unless otherwise indicated, all Biblical references in this paper are from the New 

Revised Standard Version (NRSV) (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989). 

31 Jackson, Mad Church Disease, 40. 


32 1 Pet. 5:8 
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has triumphed over evil and so that which seems to kill us does not actually have power. 
And even when pieces die, God is a God of resurrection. That is why most researchers 
include an interesting side to burnout - burnout as a means of growth. 

Breakthrough from Burnout 

Genesis 50:20 is the conclusion of Joseph’s family story. Joseph was abandoned 
and sold into slavery by his brothers. He was wrongfully accused of a sex crime that 
landed him in prison. He had to live in a land that was not his home. Yet, when his 
brothers came to him for mercy during a time of famine he told them, “Even though you 
intended to do harm to me, God intended it for good, in order to preserve a numerous 
people, as he is doing today .”33 Joseph saw God’s hand even in the turmoil and trial. It 
reminds me of Elijah meeting God in a powerful way after giving up hope .34 Burnout 
does not have to be one’s final, sad chapter. 

One burnout victim declared that during burnout, “God struck a blow that drove 
me to the end of myself. It drives us to God. We begin to re-insert our roots into a 
different kind of soil .”35 In other words, burnout became a means by which God did a 
breakthrough work. God helped him plant his roots into deeper soil. 

“We have found that, while burnout can be an extraordinarily painful and 
distressing experience, as with any difficult event, if properly handled, it can not only be 
overcome, it can be the first step toward increased self-awareness, enriched human 


33 Gen. 50:20 

34 1 Kings 19 

35 Carrie Sydnor Coffman, Weary Warriors: Lessons from Christian Workers Who Burned Out 
(Norman, OK: Apples of Gold, 1997), 108. 
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understanding, and a precursor of important life changes, growth and development. 
Accordingly, people who have experienced burnout and have learned to overcome it 
almost invariably end up in a better, fuller, more exciting life space than if they had not 
experienced burnout at all.”36 Indeed, the research suggests that one can learn a new way 
of life, a new way of self-understanding, post-burnout. 

“Such a crisis can be a trigger for personal growth. It can be a time for becoming 
aware of problems, for examining demands imposed by the environment, including work 
and home. It can be a time for taking responsibility for building support systems and 
developing other coping strategies. It can be an opportunity for reorganizing one’s 
priorities and for learning about one’s strengths and weaknesses. It can be a time for 
expanding skills and abilities. ”37 This quote is reminiscent of the recovery communities 
who recognize that there is power in hitting the lowest points: it demands change. 

Clergy Burnout and Differentiation 

Bowen says, “Differentiation of self is the capacity to separate thoughtful, goal- 
directed response from reactive response.”38 Bowen in the 1970’s developed a family 
systems theory that laid the groundwork for much of the differentiation research that 
followed. Differentiation was the natural process of a child being able to understand his 
or her self apart from the family of origin. He says, “The term “differentiation of self’ 
was chosen as one that most accurately describes this long-term process in which the 

36 Pines, Burnout, 3. 

37 Pines, Burnout, 23. 

38 Peter Titelman, Differentiation of Self: Bowen Family Systems Theory Perspectives (New York, 
NY; Routledge, 2014), 182, Kindle. 
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child slowly disengages from the original fusion with his mother and moves toward his 
own emotional autonomy. [It] deals with the degree to which a person becomes 
emotionally “differentiated” from the parent. ”39 Although he claims that no one is fully 
differentiated, he studied the processes used to make this transition. Throughout the years, 
his definition changed a bit to reflect new research. He writes, “I would consider 
“differentiation of self’ to be equivalent to “identity” or “individuality,” provided one 
does not confuse identity with the psychoanalytic concept of “identification.”... A person 
with a high level of “differentiation of self,” or “identity,” or “individuality,” is one who 
can be emotionally close to others without emotional fusions or loss of self, or loss of 
identity. ”40 

One factor in life that makes differentiation difficult is anxiety. Bowen theorists 
distinguish between acute and chronic anxiety: the former being ’normal’ to the human 
condition and the latter being potentially crippling. “Chronic anxiety often strains or 
exceeds people’s ability to adapt to it. Acute anxiety is fed by fear of what is; chronic 
anxiety is fed by fear of what might be...higher levels of chronic anxiety are associated 
with lower basic levels of differentiation of self. Lower levels of chronic anxiety are 
associated with higher basic levels of differentiation of self.”4i Bowen’s ideas for how to 
develop resistance to chronic anxiety will come later in the paper. He does think change 
is possible but under the right coaching. 

“Differentiating a self goes beyond working on relationships in one’s family. It is 
an intentional process that includes defining a self in one’s professional relationships, and 

39 Titelman, Differentiation, 850. 

40 Titelman, Differentiation, 924. 

41 Titelman, Differentiation, 975-980. 
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in one’s larger societal relationships. The efforts in these three spheres are inextricably 
intertwined.”42 (3688) 


Overcoming Burnout - Comparing Models 


Maslach Model 

Christina Maslach offers coping mechanisms for one who is rebounding from or 
seeking to prevent burnout. Her research says, “A healthy self-concept, knowing and 
naming one’s limits and responsibilities are 2 big factors in staving off burnout. ”43 One 
hears in those words: knowing whom you are and knowing whom you are not. This 
model begins with having a correct internal lens from which to see self and the world. 
Her model suggests practical guidance including: 

Working Smarter Instead of Working Harder 

a. Setting realistic goals 

b. Doing the same things differently - In order to avoid a feeling of 
helplessness, find new ways to accomplish the necessary tasks 

c. Breaking Away - One should arrange intermittent breaks or rest periods: 
brief pauses, official work breaks where one can withdraw completely. 

d. Taking Things Less Personally - One must reduce emotional over- 
involvement.44 

Caring for oneself, as well as for others 

a. Accentuate the Positive - One must celebrate any successes in work and 
seek after positive feedback. 

b. Know thyself - “This ability to introspect and understand yourself is 
critical for coping with burnout.”45; She recommends creating a daily journal of 
stress and tension. 

c. Rest and Relaxation - Use various relaxation techniques. Listen to your 
body 


42 Titelman, Differentiation, 3688. 

43 Maslach, Burnout, 63-64. 

44 Maslach, Burnout, 90-95. 


45 Maslach, Burnout, 98. 
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d. Making the Transition (between work and home) - People must 
decompress from the high-stress environment to the normal-stress environment of 
home; usually involves no mental exertion; exercise and hobbies are encouraged. 
“No matter what you do, make the pace less hurried and less hectic than your 
regular work routine.”46 

e. A Life of One’s Own - “The first step in strengthening your private life is 
to protect it from encroachments by your work.. .the next step is to do something 
with it [your private time]. ”47 

f. Changing Jobs.48 

How to Handle Burnout: Social and Organizational Approaches 

a. Need Companionship of Colleagues: Help, comfort, insight, comparison, 
rewards, humor and escape. 

b. Small Group - trust and vulnerability are needed; competition will ruin it; 
a good leader is almost always important; no supervisors. 49 


When one could do that well, she claimed that one would live into the ideal of 
detached concern. “Detached concern is that ideal blend of compassion and objectivity 
that many people workers strive for.. .the provider is genuinely concerned about people’s 
well-being but has some psychological distance from their problems. There is neither too 
much involvement nor too little. The provider deals with emotionally arousing situations 
without getting overwhelmed by them. In detached concern there is the recognition that, 
in different ways, both distance and closeness can help people deal with the emotional 
demands of the helping relationship. ”50 


46 Maslach, Burnout, 104. 

47 Maslach, Burnout, 104-105. 

48 Maslach, Burnout, 95-107. 

49 Maslach, Burnout, 110-128. 

50 Maslach, Burnout, 147-148. 
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Bowen Theory 

Bowen theorists have thick suggestions for how to help one differentiate. Most of 
their work is based on family systems. This research suggests that their work is 
transferable to clergy burnout and the need for differentiation. 

Bowen mentions that lower levels of differentiation are seen in persons who 
cannot distinguish emotions from fact. “They are not able to distinguish feeling from fact. 
They cannot differentiate between the feeling system and the intellectual system. At this 
level people are so relationship focused, seeking approval, love, and harmony, that they 
have no energy to direct toward their own life goals. Their time is spent struggling to 
keep their relationships in balance in order to maintain some equilibrium and keep 
anxiety down. ”51 

His specific process is modeled and led by a trained coach. The patient is 

expected to walk the process completely. 

“The processes and strategies of the differentiating-or motivated-one are: 1) 
developing person-to-person relationships; 2) becoming a better observer of self 
and one’s family and controlling one’s emotional reactivity; 3) adopting a 
research attitude and researching one’s multigenerational family history; and 4) 
detriangling from emotional situations through formulating, planning, and taking 
Tpositions in significant emotional triangles .”52 

Emotionally Healthy Spirituality 

Peter Scazzero started Emotionally Healthy Spirituality, a movement to help 
Christians mature in Christ, after recognizing his own potential for clergy burnout. His 
church was successful. He looked like he was thriving. But his wife was leaving the 


51 Titleman, Differentiation, 1130. 

52 Titelman, Differentiation, 1633. 
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church and he was dying on the inside. He wrote Emotionally Healthy Spirituality to help 


Christians become emotionally mature in their walk with Jesus. Although the book is not 
overtly about avoiding burnout, his model parallels much of he burnout research. 

Scazzero suggests that the antidote for shallow, immature faith is a combination 
of Emotional Health and Contemplative Spirituality. 53 “Emotional health is concerned 
with such things as: 

• Naming, recognizing and managing our own feelings; 

• Initiating and maintaining close and meaningful relationships; 

• Breaking free from destructive patterns 

• Accurately self-assessing our strengths, limits, and weaknesses; 

• Learning the capacity to resolve conflict maturely... ”54 

Emotional health is about gaining a realistic picture of one’s humanity and how 
one authentically lives and relates to others. Contemplative spirituality, however, could 
be described as a posture of receiving. Scazzero says it focuses on such things as: 

• “positioning ourselves to hear God and remember his presence in all we do; 

• communing with God, allowing him to fully indwell the depth of our being; 

• practicing silence, solitude and a life of unceasing prayer 

• living in committed community that passionately loves Jesus above all else. ”55 

Scazzero then gives seven practical ways in which to live the balance of 
emotional health and contemplative spirituality. 

“1. Know yourself that you may know God - to do this, he recommends careful 
examination of one’s emotions and practicing tools to differentiate one’s self from one’s 


53 Peter Scazzero, Emotionally Healthy Spirituality (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2006), 44-46. 

54 Scazzero, Emotionally, 45. 

55 Scazzero, Emotionally, 45-46. 
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job. The rhythms of silence and solitude, as well as investing in trusted companions are 
some of these key methods.56 

2 . Going back in order to go forward - Scazzero wants the reader to create a genogram in 
order to tap into the stories of one’s past. He encourages a rigorous comparison of the 
values from one’s family of origin with the values of the gospels? 

3 . Journey through the wall -this step is the most impractical but deeply important for 
maturity. He claims that gifts await pilgrims on the other side of life’s walls. If Christians 
will push through them (as opposed to avoiding things, even burnout) with the help of 
God, they can grab onto the gifts.ss 

4 . Enlarge your soul through grief and loss - This is the phrase Scazzero uses to help one 
get in touch with one’s limits as well as to become attune to emotions that Western 
Christians often bury.59 

5 . Rhythm of the Daily office and Sabbath - Regular patterns of rest and connection with 
God through the day, week, month and year are encouraged in this step. Sabbath is the 
means by which one is reminded of both the power of God and the limitations of 
humankind. 60 


56 Scazzero, Emotionally, 65-92. 

57 Scazzero, Emotionally, 93-116. 

58 Scazzero, Emotionally, 117-134 

59 Scazzero, Emotionally, 135-152, 

60 Scazzero, Emotionally, 53-174. 
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6. Learning new skills to love well - This is a rich step that teaches people how to pursue 


conflict, how to speak in the T’, how to name expectations and how to listen well. This is 
a critical chapter for one knee-deep in bumout.ei 

7. Developing a Rule of Life - A rule of life is a pattern or posture of life that one 
covenants to live. Scazzero leans into the wisdom of ancient rhythms to give structure to 
one’s desires to live a new way. In one’s rule, play, relationships, rest, work and family 
are suggested categories for accountability .62 

Analysis and Comparisons 

Each of the models contain many similarities. Each model understood that 
changes needed to be made to one’s ability to grow a self-concept that had integrity. Each 
model suggested practical ways in which to see oneself apart from one’s function or job. 
Each model emphasized the need for one to admit limits. Each model practiced better 
means of conflict resolution, getting in touch with emotions, stress management and 
detached concern. The one simple, surprising commonality in the models was the need 
for one to speak from the “I” when in conversation. This practice forces the participant to 
know oneself and to claim an opinion that may or may not be shared by others. It also 
models for the community a sense of personal responsibility and even the gift of limits. 

Scazzero’s model is the one that comes closest to a fully integrated model for 
differentiation of self from role. Where it lacks is in its overt exclusion of the social. 
Scazzero emphasizes the individual’s growth without significantly mentioning the need 


61 Scazzero, Emotionally, 175-195. 

62 Scazzero, Emotionally, 195-210. 
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for a supportive community or friend. The social seems to become important only as a 
means to an end. 

Bowen was very suspicious in one’s ability to change one’s capacity to 
differentiate (since it’s mostly genetic or learned from generations of origin) and thus 
does not appear as helpful for one seeking a new way. 

Maslach’s idea of detached concern resonates with this research but she admits in 
her book that some of her suggestions were not proven. In both Bowen and Maslach I 
found seeds of God’s work despite a named resistance to the spiritual. 

Proposed Model 

All of these models contain pieces that will be combined in the proposed, working 
model. In order to alleviate or avoid facing clergy burnout, one must fill one’s life with 
rhythms, people and practices that assist in one’s ability to differentiate between self and 
role. The following is a holistic outline of a model built on the suggestions of the 
analyzed models. For brevity’s sake, three ideas were chosen under each heading to relate 
specifically to clergy burnout. 

Rhythms 

Sabbath. Sabbath is a weekly discipline where one ceases from work, rests and 
slows down to listen to God. In order to remember one’s limits, one should practice the 
gift of Sabbath. It is here that one remembers that one is not God. “Where did [Adam] 
stand in relation to that rest of God? Adam, we are told, was created on the sixth day. 
Clearly, then, he had no part in those first six days of work, for he came into being only at 



no 

their end. God’s seventh day was, in faet, Adam’s first. Where God worked six days and 
then enjoyed his Sabbath rest, Adam began his life with the Sabbath; for God works 
before he rests, while man must first enter into God’s rest, and then alone ean he work.”63 

Journal. Begin writing a journal of stresses, emotions and prayers. This practice 
will assist the burned out in identifying one’s propensity to blur emotion and fact. It will 
also help the victim relate to God, especially during seasons of spiritual dryness. The 
journal of stresses will aid the victim in seeing patterns of stress in work. Is it seasonal? Is 
it always about one topic? Does it relate to a deeper issue? 

Silence. This discipline helps decompress from work in addition to being one of 
the primary ways in which God reveals God’s self One should have regular times of 
silence before God in order to both hear from and be named by God. 

People 

Family & Friends. Each model suggested regular, time with people that are life 
giving. One must draw boundaries to protect the most intimate of relationships. For these 
are the lifelines for love - where you are most fully known and yet, fully loved. 

Shepherd. Maslach recommended being a part of a community that had a strong 
leader. Bowen encouraged one to get a coach. It is recommended that one walking 
through burnout have a trusted advisor, shepherd or spiritual director to walk alongside. 

Non-Competitive Colleagues. As important as it is to have people around you 
who understand, it is vital that the spirit of the group is supportive and trustworthy. It 
would be advisable for clergy to be in a small group with peers from other tribes. 


63 Watchman Nee, Sit, Walk, Stand (Downers Grove, IL; Tyndale, 1977), 16. 
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Practices 

Speak in the 1. This practice forces one to be comfortable in one’s own skin. It 
keeps the group from groupthink and it is a primary means by which one can differentiate 
from others. 

Mindfulness. There are numerous practices that help one become aware of one’s 
physical, emotional, spiritual and mentor reality. Some include deep breathing and 
reflecting on one’s emotions. 

Rest. Every model recommended frequent rest, including coffee breaks, days off, 
vacations, holidays and the pursuit of hobbies. One should put into a Rule of Life an 
accountable calendar that willingly embraces periods of rest. 

Simplified Project 

Each of the nine suggestions above represents a holistic program for one’s 
resiliency against burnout. However, all nine items are too broad for the short time given 
for this project. In order to focus on critical aspects of the program, the project will be 
simplified to focus on three things. 

Rhythm - Sabbath 

This project will require participating fulltime clergy who have never regularly 
practiced a weekly Sabbath to do so for six consecutive weeks. They will agree to rest 
from all work for each of these twenty-four hour periods. 
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Practice - Mindfulness 

Many clergy are hard-wired for performance. There is an expectation that the 
clergy who begin this project will not naturally know how to enter into Sabbath’s rest and 
rhythm. They will be asked to begin and end Sabbath with a practice of mindfulness. 

People - Vulnerability and Support 

Just as Israel had one another to form a collective community around Sabbath’s 
practice, so too will the participants be placed in a group. This non-competitive group of 
peers will meet regularly in order to share successes and failures as well as self¬ 
revelations with each other. In addition, the researcher will serve as a mentor, 
communicating weekly with each participant for accountability, prayer and support. It is 
the hope of the research that as one embodies the model that one would have greater 
capacity to differentiate one’s self from role and thus would be less susceptible to Mad 


Church Disease and would thrive for a lifetime of devotion to Christ. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

In the Deuteronomistic version of the Decalogue, the reason given to observe the 
Sabbath’s is God’s deliverance of Israel from slavery. God’s liberation activity on behalf 
of Israel is significant because in Egypt, they were of value because of what they 
produced. Israelites were only as good as their production. God’s deliverance taught the 
former slaves that it is God that brings freedom, blessing and deliverance. Israel had 
value because God claimed them. Just as their doors were marked, so were they as they 
stood on the safe side of the Sea of Reeds as the waters covered over their pursuers. As 
they entered life anew in the wilderness, God asked them to observe this special day, this 
gift, in order to reorient them around their rightful identity. 

An entire day without producing must not have made sense to these re-claimed 
persons. To prepare for this day God asked the people to change their previous 
instructions to only gather enough food (manna) for each day. For manna only lasted one 
day. On the day before Sabbath they were to gather two days worth of manna so that 
they would not have to gather on the day of rest. Lynne Baab describes this miraculous 
scene involving manna in her work Sabbath Keeping. “When they followed the manna¬ 
gathering schedule as instructed, they always had enough - even though that meant 
manna behaved inconsistently, staying good for an extra day to cover the Sabbath, rotting 
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in the same amount of time on the other days. Sabbath keeping works the same way, 
giving a gift of time that we often can’t figure out logically.”i It took a belief in God’s 
provision to observe this day but if one could, one would be a part of God’s miracle. 

Without knowing the depths of it, this project invited twelve focus group 
members and one researcher into a miracle. The project invited each into a confirming of 
identity, into new understandings of human need and temptation and into new 
understanding of trust in God’s sufficiency. The project was developed after researching 
how little theological schools had done to prepare clergy graduates to avoid burnout. One 
of the primary factors that often precipitate burnout is the inability to self-differentiate 
between self and vocation. This is not a new problem. Genesis identifies the problem in 
the narrative of Jacob and Esau. An overextended Esau comes in demanding food. When 
his father-love-deprived brother hears of the need, he offers momentary relief in 
exchange for that which his father did not give him. Both brothers acted out of a deficit 
and both suffered. 

We see in Jesus a better way. Jesus’ ministry was anchored by a rhythm of 
connection with his Eather. He lived a pattern of high activity and then surrender. When 
he faced critical decisions he retreated into prayer. When need from others and possibly 
from within himself emerged he leaned on his Father’s sufficiency for wisdom, direction 
and peace. The mission of the Eather compelled Jesus more than the voices around him. 
Jesus was differentiated. 

The Methodist movement in America under the leadership of Bishop Asbury 
grew rapidly in size around 1800. To meet the growing need to convert the nation. 


1 Baab, Sabbath Keeping, 15. 
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Bishop Asbury recruited circuit-riding pastors. The miles traveled on horseback only 
matched the zeal of the circuit riders. Many of the pastors died at a young age on behalf 
of the mission. If the pastor had the audacity to get married they were often minimized or 
replaced. The mission of the Methodist church was more important than the health of its 
pastors. 

One wonders if today’s UMC clergy are still living in the overflow of the circuit 
rider mentality. A system has been created that professionalizes the clergy after years of 
training and practice. Could it be that the training and the system itself does more to 
bolster self-reliance, autonomy and competition than it does to nurture a healthy 
dependence upon God and vulnerable relationships with other clergy? If so, burnout is a 
more logical end result. 

Burnout is simply an inability to provide self-care or empathy toward others often 
after long exposure in people-oriented work. It is suggested that burnout could be avoided 
if clergy can grow in differentiation. To do so requires a reclamation of rest, relationships, 
self-care and one’s voice. 

Sabbath, this miraculous commandment from God, was tested as to its 
effectiveness as a means of becoming more differentiated, more like Jesus. Could God 
once again bless a period of time and bless those who enter into it? Would God somehow 
produce even greater fruit in ministry with less help from these pastors? This project 
suggests that God is still blessing the fourth commandment and all those who honor it. 
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Methodology 

Focus Group Selection 

Twelve full-time, male, United Methodist pastors were selected to participate in 
the focus group. Requests for participation in the study were sent via social media (378 
twitter followers, 1600 facebook connections), email to personal connections, email to 
eight recommended pastors from district superintendents, United Theological Seminary’s 
alumni social media referrals and an email from the West Ohio Conference to their 
database of 367 seminary-trained, male clergy. Fifteen persons expressed an interest but 
only twelve could commit to the study. Unfortunately only one race of pastors, Caucasian, 
responded to these invitations and all participants were married. There are two local 
pastors on the elder track one of which is serving as an Associate Pastor and the other is 
serving as a campus pastor. One participant is serving in an Extension Ministry academic 
site and the remaining nine are elders serving as senior pastors in a parish. These twelve 
were selected for the focus group. In addition, each of the selected focus group members 
come out of the context of Theological education. While not all attended United 
Theological Seminary, all of them spent at least three years completing their MDiv. 

The focus group represented a diverse selection of generations. Two participants 
were in each of the younger age groups, four participants were between the ages of forty- 
five and fifty-four, three fell in the fifty-five to sixty-four range and one was older than 
sixty-five. 



Figure 5. Age Breakdown of Focus Group 
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What is your age? 



Over 250 years of serving in full or part-time ministry were represented in the 
foeus group members, eaeh averaging over twenty-one years. On average the focus group 
members have been serving for seventeen years since graduating from seminary, the 
closest to graduation was three and the farthest was forty-two years. None of these men 
have experienced ministry burnout. 

Pre-Project Data Collection 

In order to test the hypothesis exploring how practicing Sabbath affects clergy 
health and one’s ability to differentiate, the data collection focused on the experience of 
these twelve men. A mixed method approach of both qualitative and quantitative data 
aided the research. Data was collected from the focus group before, during and after the 
experiment. In addition, spouses and lay leaders were surveyed about the clergy’s 
experience. 

Prior to the project’s beginning, each focus group member completed the 


following instruments: 
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1. DSI-R - The Differentiation of Self Inventory (DSI) developed by the Bowen 
family is an instrument that assesses ones overall ability to function autonomously 
within a network of relationships. The inventory specifically assesses ones 
differentiation capabilities related to four subsets: Emotional Reactivity (ER), the 
I-Position (IP), Emotional Cutoffs (EC) and Eusion with Others (EO). This project 
used an updated version of the Bowen family’s model, the DSI-R. The DSI-R was 
chosen as it includes a more robust inventory specifically related to the Eusion 
with Others subset .2 The higher the number in each subset the greater one’s ability 
to differentiate in that particular area. The DSTR (as well as the MBTI) is an 
assessment widely accepted across various fields. 

2. MBTI - This was chosen in order to gauge how the focus group participants’ 
personalities may pre-dispose them toward enmeshment, people-pleasing and low 
levels of differentiation. The MBTI also reveals how personality affects 
propensities toward over-functioning. 

3. Online Survey -Eocus group members completed a twenty-six question online 
survey that both provided necessary demographic information as well as a basic 
self-assessment of overall health. Eor the purposes of this study, health was 
assessed in areas: physical health, passion for Christ, rhythm between work and 
rest and relationships. Eocus group members self-disclosed in each of these four 
areas (see Appendix A). 


2 Elizabeth A. Skowron and Thomas A Schmitt. “Assessing Interpersonal Fusion: Reliability and 
Validity of a New DSI Fusion with Others Subscale,” Journal of Marital and Family Therapy Vol. 29, No. 
2 (April 2003): 209-222. 
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4. Resting Heart Rate and Blood Pressure - two certified health professionals 
gathered these vitals in order to get a baseline of physical health assessment. 

In order to triangulate the data, two other instruments were used prior to the 
project’s beginning. First, each focus group member’s wife completed an online survey 
of fourteen questions measuring their perceptions of their husband’s overall health as 
reflected in the four categories: physical health, passion for Christ, rhythm of work and 
rest and relationships (see Appendix A). The second group that completed pre and post 
surveys was a group of lay leaders, one selected by each of the focus group members. 
These lay leaders were selected for their knowledge of their pastor in both personal and 
professional settings. Each church leader completed an eleven question online survey (see 
Appendix A). The surveys completed by the spouses and lay leaders provided a necessary 
external assessment of the claims of the focus group members as well as another 
opportunity for data triangulation. In addition, the research inquired as to how the focus 
group member’s participation in Sabbath affected these persons desire to experience a 
similar formative experience. 

Ongoing and Midpoint Data Collection 

Focus group members provided qualitative data through weekly journal entries 
and a midpoint interview. The weekly journal entries invited focus group members to 
answer two questions: 

1. What was difficult and what was rich about your Sabbath practice this 


week? 
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2. Where were you tempted to (or where did you) meet a personal need 
through work or in a work relationship? 

Most focus group members completed this brief weekly journal online while 
some submitted their work at the project wrap up session. The first question was chosen 
to allow for simple yet intentional reflection on how the new Sabbath rhythm was 
integrating into established patterns of mind and body. The second question forced the 
focus group members to identify personal needs and offer critical assessment as to their 
ability to differentiate them from their work. 

Each focus group member was also interviewed halfway through the project by 
the researcher. One member’s interview was in person while the others were done via 
phone call. The interview provided qualitative data on: Blessings (how has the project 
blessed them), obstacles (areas where they experienced challenges or setbacks in 
practicing Sabbath), best practices (helpful, practical tools for Sabbath), and noticeable 
differences (reflecting on inner or outer changes in them or in their community due to the 
project). In addition to the data collection these midpoint conversations provided support, 
prayer, encouragement and accountability for each focus group member - all of which 
are agreed upon steps to overcoming burnout. 

Post-Project Data Collection 

In order to test the project against the hypothesis and to provide quantitative data, 
each focus group member completed a similar litany of post-assessments: 

1. DSTR - group members completed the same inventory. 


2. Resting Heart Rate and Blood Pressure 
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3. Online Survey - This twenty-two question online survey built upon the pre¬ 
survey but added many qualitative, short-answer questions as well. 

4. Final Group Session - The focus group offered assessment on the project’s 
success, personal struggles and successes, plans for future practice and best 
practices. 

Each wife and church lay leader was also given a post-survey similar to the pre¬ 
survey to complete. The spouses competed a nineteen-question analysis and a seventeen- 
question survey for the church leaders. Both of these exit surveys also afforded the 
respective surveyor an opportunity to assess their own interest in Sabbath practice. 

Implementation 

There were three differences in the project’s implementation and the original 
project proposal. The project started two weeks later than originally suggested to allow 
for the doctoral intensive to influence the training session. The second adjustment to the 
project proposal was instead of using identical surveys before and after the project, the 
post-survey online added a few additional qualitative questions in order to assess the 
project’s overall influence. The final adjustment was made to allow for four participants 
who regularly practice Sabbath to join to focus group. This adjustment allowed for twelve 
members in the focus group instead of eight and also developed a comparison within the 
data. Eight of the twelve focus group members however, indicated that they did not 


regularly practice Sabbath. 
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Training Session 

The first focus group meeting taught clergy how to recognize burnout, what 
causes burnout and the how one’s level of differentiation could affect burnout. After 
discussing different strategies to avoid burnout the focus group received practical 
teaching on how to practice Sabbath, various mindfulness practices to begin and end 
Sabbath and finally, how to record their weekly insights and self-assessments. Focus 
group members were also given resources needed to educate their church boards, family 
members and congregation members on what to expect during the project (see Appendix 
D). Congregations and staff/clergy leadership committees were informed about how to 
protect the pastor’s Sabbath, how to support them, how to educate the entire congregation. 
The researcher offered pulpit supply and pastoral care assistance as well. The remaining 
training session time was spent educating the focus group on burnout, the project’s 
hypothesis and methodologies. What follows is a training session summary. 

Training Session Outline 

What is burnout? Burnout is a syndrome of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment that can occur among 
individuals who do ‘people work’ of some kind. 

What do these symptoms of burnout look like? 

• Emotional Exhaustion - an inability to no longer empathize with the other. 

• Depersonalization - objectifying the other coupled with self- 


condemnation 
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• Reduced Personal Accomplishment - demoralization due to disconnect 
between one’s effort and one’s perceived achievement. 

What common triggers lead to burnout? 

The four most common factors leading to burnout are: An unhealthy desire to 
please others, proneness to guilt or shame, an inability or unwillingness to offer self¬ 
compassion and an inability to differentiate between self and role. 

What is differentiation? 

Differentiation is the ability to remain connected to people and yet not have one’s 
reaction or behavior determined by them. 

What solutions do other fields recommend? 

Four significant solutions are repeated across various fields: 

1. Healthy transitions - forming some pattern of thought and body to 
acknowledge when one is transitioning from work to home. 

2. Exercise - regular care for one’s body. 

3. Time off - employees need healthy balances between work and rest. 

4. Non-competitive friends - peer support outside of the work environment 

This Project - A Proposed Solution 

Practice Sabbath for six consecutive weeks in order to help one differentiate and 


improve overall clergy health. 
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Sabbath Defined 

Sabbath is twenty-four hours off from work in order to honor God. 

Scriptural Background 

• Exodus 20 - Sabbath as Creation remembrance. Life is found in the 
rhythm and pattern of God’s activity. 

• Deuteronomy 5 - Sabbath as a sign of freedom. Free people can take a day 
off from producing. Knowing and naming your limits is one of the biggest 
ways to differentiate. 

• Mark 1 - Jesus’ rhythm of activity and retreat sustained his ministry. 

Framework for practicing Sabbath these 6 weeks: 

Focus group members were taught a four-fold framework for participating in or 
practicing Sabbath during these six weeks: Stop, rest, delight and reflect. After the 
teaching and discussion each participant completed a Sabbath Covenant (see Appendix 
B) that identified how they planned on living into these four practices during the project. 

-Stop - cease from work. Tibetan Buddhists call the endless craving for more as 
the hungry ghost. It has an enormous belly, but a very small throat. “It can never 
consume enough to satisfy its appetite; it is always hungry, always suffering. ”3 Focus 
group participants identified work things that they would cease doing on Sabbath. Group 
members were encouraged to refrain from producing or performing on Sabbath. Much 
discussion centered on social media, text message availability and emergencies. 

3 Wayne Mueller, Sabbath: Finding Rest, Renewal, and Delight in Our Busy Lives (New York, 
NY: Bantam Books, 2000), 126. 
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-Rest - let your body, mind and soul recalibrate. The creation account in the first 
chapter of Genesis is a foundation for our Sabbath. God’s creation work ended not on the 
sixth day but on the seventh; when God created rest. Participants brainstormed together 
ways in which they would cease striving on Sabbath. 

-Delight - enjoy all that God has available. Participants learned how to identify 
what brings delight to their bodies, minds and spirits. One of the participants offered a 
helpful teaching from a blog he read in preparation for our group time. He read, “The 
person who works with his mind rests with his hands. ”4 Many group members resonated 
with this idea and built into Sabbath ideas to rest or delight with hands-on practices. 

-Reflect - intentionally connect with God. Participants were encouraged to move 
slowly through the day as an act of paying attention to God in the little things around 
them. Most identified having clear ideas on how they planned on retreating into God on 
Sabbath. 

Transitioning Into and Out of Sabbath: Exit Ramps and On Ramps of Mindfulness 

Every fast-moving vehicle traveling on an interstate utilizes strategically placed 
ramps to slow down when preparing to exit. Focus group members were encouraged to 
transition into Sabbath by naming and embracing intentional exit ramps. One such ramp 
was the practice of inventorying in a journal the current state of one’s body (physical), 
mind (thoughts) and spirit (passions and emotions). This ramp provides intentional 
mindfulness and honestly before God. Other exit ramps highlighted included: lighting a 


4 Bob Sutton, “7 Mistakes Church Leaders Make When Trying to Rest,” The Vanderbloemen 
Search Group Blog, January 29, 2016, accessed March 1, 2016, https://www.vanderbloemen.com/blog/7- 
mistakes-church-leaders-make-when-trying-to-rest. 
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candle, praying with loved ones, making a list of what needs done and slowly enjoying a 
glass of wine. 

Similarly, when a vehicle is moving from a slower-paced road onto an interstate 
an on ramp gives time and space for proper acceleration. Coming out of Sabbath can be 
as jarring as entering it. Participants were encouraged to embrace two on ramps to help 
slowly accelerate back into work. The first was to repeat the inventory of body, mind and 
spirit. The second was to write the weekly assessment for this project, serving as a 
reflection upon Sabbath and one’s awareness and identification of needs. 

Training Session Incidentals and Rationale 

The training session also included two critical elements: a health screening and 
church resourcing. Two health professionals recorded each focus group members resting 
heart rate and blood pressure during the meeting. These numbers would also be recorded 
after the project for comparisons. Each focus group member was also given a letter for 
the congregation that informed them of the project, what to expect from the pastor on 
Sabbath and how to support the pastor and family during this project. 

The training session format and content was intentionally selected in order to 
establish non-competitive relationships within the group while giving practical tools and 
methods for completing the project. The training session was held in a conference room 
with participants gathered around a table, all were visible to one another and all invited to 
share throughout the night. The two hours was adequate for not only content-sharing but 
for brainstorming, resourcing one another and prayer for one another. 
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The content of the session began with answering the motive behind the study and 
then moved quickly into practical application. Participants were eager to learn about 
burnout, how to avoid it, how Sabbath might help and ways to be connected in clergy 
groups with one another without being competitive. Each group member expressed an 
interest in knowing how Sabbath could be practiced within the context of the worlds and 
rhythms they had created. The training session concluded in prayer and participants 
submitting Sabbath Covenants. 

Project Dates and Data Collection 

January 30th was the opening training session with the project commencing 
January 31,2016. Each focus group member selected one twenty-four hour period each 
week on which to practice Sabbath. The six-week project ended with a group session on 
March 14, 2016. Eour of these six weeks coincided with the season of Eent, a season of 
personal and congregational refinement. 

Group members through weekly journal entries and one mid-point interview 
provided qualitative data during the project. Each participant also completed a new DSI- 
R, the results of a blood pressure and resting heart rate screening and a final twenty-two- 
question survey. Each participant’s wife and lay member also completed concluding 
surveys to test the project’s hypothesis with both qualitative and quantitative data (all 
concluding surveys can be found in Appendix C). 
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Final Session 

The final two-hour recap session was an open-ended time of reflection, 
conversation and resourcing. The conversation prompts for the meeting were selected in 
order to provide honest qualitative data on the project and the project’s implications for 
pastoral work. Focus group members shared generic observations from the project, 
helpful exit ramp and on ramp transitions, self-awareness breakthroughs and potential 
next steps. Additional conversation emerged about pastoral identity and vocation, 
collegiality without competition and how to practice Sabbath with family members. 
Focus group members completed the final surveys before sharing specific next step 
commitments with one another. 


Summary of Learning 

The project tested whether Sabbath observance could help seminary-trained 
pastors differentiate one’s role from self, providing resiliency against one cause of 
burnout as well as improving overall clergy health. These results will be shared within 
the context of United Theological Seminary creating a holistic plan for burnout 
awareness and prevention. 

The evidence from both the qualitative and quantitative data indicates that the 
project improved one’s ability to differentiate and improved the overall clergy health of 
the focus group. Evidence from a DSTR inventory will show small increases in 
differentiation levels within three of the four sub-categories. These results will be 
compared with results of the MBTI to offer indicators of predispositions toward low 


levels of differentiation. The final data source related to differentiation is the collection of 
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weekly entries from the focus group. Results from these entries indicate that the project 
assisted the group members in identifying need and the temptation to illegitimately meet 
that need through work. 

Overall clergy health improved in every one of the four subcategories during the 
project. The data indicates healthier rhythms of work and rest, stronger personal 
relationships, increased passion for Christ and a small improvement in physical health. 
The project’s learning will conclude with other, random implications of Sabbath before 
the final section triangulates the MBTI, DSTR and Overall Clergy Health data for those 
who show more susceptibility toward burnout. 

Differentiation 

The concept of differentiation is a theory put forth by the Bowen Family. “The 
theory is based on observations of how the family operates as a system over many 
generations in the natural world. The two most primary forces that each person must 
contend with are the force to be an individual, and the force to go along with others and 
be a part of the social group. The balance of these two forces in any individual differs 
over a life time.. .the act of differentiation implies that one is moving in a direction to be 
a more autonomous self while still being a part of the social group. ”5 When this study 
examines one’s ability to differentiate between self and role more effectively during 
Sabbath’s practice, it is suggesting that one is becoming more autonomous without 
abandoning the group. The hypothesis suggests if you will, that one can move closer 


5 “#1 Differentiation of Self Seale,” Your Mindful Compass, aecessed January 4, 2016, 
https://yourmindfulcompass.com/dr-bowen/bowen-theory/differentiation-of-self-scal/. 
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toward ‘detached concern’ through this project. The DSI-R scale is the primary tool to 
assess the project’s effectiveness. 

According to the data from the two DSI-R tests as shown in Table 3 the project 
increased the eleven pastors’ overall ability to differentiate by 3.9% (only eleven focus 
participants provided pre and post-data). The post-project DSI-R indicates growth in 
Emotional Reactivity, Emotional Cutoff and Eusion with Others. The only sub-category 
that decreased was the I-Position. Emotional reactivity measures the degree to which one 
responds to various environmental stimuli without hypersensitivity or perceived stress. 
Seven of the eleven participants indicated an increase in this area and the entire group 
increased differentiation levels by 1.6%. The I-Position assesses whether one can 
faithfully live out one’s convictions with a clearly defined self-concept in the midst of 
difference. A 3.7% reduction in the collective ability to differentiate in this area indicates 
the project’s non-comprehensive effectiveness. The Emotional Cutoffs subset reveals if 
one is easily threatened by intimacy and vulnerable relationships. A 4% growth in this 
area is the largest growth in differentiation. Eusion with Others assesses whether one 
remains stuck in a family of origin emotional pattern and how well one minimizes 
emotional over-involvement with others. The data suggests a 2% growth in this subset of 
differentiation from the project. 6 

Table 3 . DSI-R Results and MBTI: ER=Emotional Reactivity, IP= I-Position, EC=Emotional 
Cutoff, EO^Eusion with Others. The superscript i = pre-test results, 2=post-test. Avg.= focus 
group average. 



ERi 

ERi 

+/- 

IPi 

IP 2 

+/- 

ECi 

ECi 

+/- 

FOi 

EO 2 

+/- 

MBTI 

1 

51 

50 

-1 

59 

53 

-6 

63 

58 

-5 

53 

58 

+5 

ENTJ 


6 Elizabeth A. Skowron and Myma L. Friedlander. “The Differentiation of Self Inventory: 
Development and Initial Validation,” Journal of Counseling Psychology Vol. 45, No. 3 (1998): 235-239. 
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2 

35 

32 

-3 

42 

42 

0 

54 

53 

-1 

43 

48 

+5 

ESFJ 

3 

34 

33 

-1 

41 

35 

-6 

60 

52 

-8 

33 

29 

-4 

ENFP 

4 

51 

53 

+2 

54 

38 

-16 

60 

61 

+1 

54 

51 

-3 

ESTJ 

5 

41 

43 

+2 

45 

48 

+3 

56 

72 

+16 

46 

47 

+1 

ISTJ 

6 

56 

57 

+ 1 

55 

52 

-3 

64 

67 

+3 

63 

63 

0 

ENFP 

7 

28 

29 

+ 1 

43 

37 

-6 

51 

57 

+6 

26 

27 

+1 

ESFP 

8 

47 

50 

+3 

47 

49 

+2 

41 

52 

+11 

36 

43 

+7 

ISFJ 

9 

41 

38 

-3 

55 

49 

-6 

57 

48 

-9 

41 

40 

-1 

INFJ 

10 

49 

51 

+2 

52 

61 

+9 

59 

69 

+10 

56 

54 

-2 

ESTP 

11 

54 

58 

+4 

50 

59 

+9 

67 

69 

+2 

59 

61 

+2 

ENTJ 

Avg. 

44.27 

44.91 

+.64 

49.36 

47.55 

-1.81 

57.46 

59.82 

+2.36 

46.36 

47.36 

+1.0 


+/- 



1 .6% 



-3.7% 



+4% 



+2% 



MBTI Personality-Type 


Mary Wlodarski, a certified MBTI trainer, suggests that the two most susceptible 
personality types to enmeshment and people pleasing, two indicators of low- 
differentiation, are ESFP and ENFP. The next two most vulnerable types would be ISFP 
and INFP.7 “NF’s” are susceptible as they are highly idealistic with a strong desire to 
please people. “ESFP’s” are vulnerable because of they love to perform, to be the center 
of attention, to be seen and heard. Conflict or stress can be significant barriers to the 
ESFP. Three of the twelve focus group members’ MBTI Inventories placed them within 
the first two of these vulnerable types: two ENFP’s and one ESFP. 

Analyzing the data from Table 3 the three focus group members most susceptible 
to lower levels of differentiation indicate some pattern between the DSI-R and MBTI 
results. For ease of data analysis. Table 4 displays only the three susceptible focus group 
members. 


7 Mary Wlodarski, interview by author, University of Dayton, March 29, 2016. 
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Table 4. DSTR and MBTI for Three Susceptible Focus Group Members. Avgx=average of the 
entire focus group. Avgz=average of these three members. 



ERi 

ERi 

+/- 

IPi 

IP 2 

+/- 

ECi 

EC 2 

+/- 

EOi 

PO 2 

+/- 

MBTI 

3 

34 

33 

-1 

41 

35 

-6 

60 

52 

-8 

33 

29 

-4 

ENFP 

6 

56 

57 

- 1-1 

55 

52 

-3 

64 

67 

-1-3 

63 

63 

0 

ENFP 

7 

28 

29 

- 1-1 

43 

37 

-6 

51 

57 

- 1-6 

26 

27 

- 1-1 

ESEP 

Avgx 

44.27 

44.91 


49.36 

47.55 


57.46 

59.82 


46.36 

47.36 



Avgz 

39.33 

39.66 


46.33 

41.33 


58.33 

58.67 


40.67 

39.67 



+/- 

-11% 

- 12 % 


- 6 % 

-13% 


-1-1.5% 

- 2 % 


- 12 % 

-16% 




The DSTR post-project test for these three participants indicates low readings for 
the group as a whole compared to the average of the entire focus group. There is a 12% 
lower reading in Emotional Reactivity, a 13% lower reading in I-Position, a 2% lower 
reading related to Emotional Cutoffs and a 16% decrease in Eusion with Others. The data 
is misleading a bit as one of the three vulnerable group members actually placed well 
above the average in every subset before and after the project. Participant 6’s data is in 
stark contrast to Participant 3, who shares the same personality type. The data indicates a 
possible connection between ENEP and ESEP inventories and low differentiation 
readings but it cannot be considered conclusive because of Participant 6’s high 
differentiation levels. 

One expert offered the following basic scale for how to read part of the DSTR 

results. 

“25 to 50- People in this range people are still guided more by what feels right 
and are very sensitive to disharmony. Their lives can be more functional except in 
times of stress. In the upper segment there is an awareness of principles and that 
feelings and moods should not dictate a life course. However it is a struggle to 
stay on course when important others are mad or upset. More energy goes into 
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relationships than into self-directed goals. These people can be “Peak Performers” 
if the relationship system is in agreement with the goals.”8 

The bold numbers in Table 4 indicate readings that fall within the description 

above. Participants 3 and 7 recorded twelve of sixteen very low numbers. The project 

analysis will return to these two participants at the conclusion of the Overall Clergy 

Health section in order to identify any connections throughout the project. 

One final indicator of the effectiveness of the project toward assisting in 

differentiation is seen in the pastors’ ability to identify what will help them grow in self- 

awareness and one’s level of differentiation. Eleven of the twelve were able to identify a 

measure, mechanism or system that will assist them towards these ends. Nine of the 

twelve indicate that the ongoing practice of Sabbath is critical. Half indicated specific 

exit ramps or on ramps that will ease them into and out of Sabbath each week. Four will 

no longer check email on Sabbath and one who lives near the church now goes out of his 

way in order to avoid, “even driving by the church.” 

Qualitative Data 

Data related to differentiation was given through the weekly journals, the final 
group session and one question in the post-survey. Almost all of the pastors identified the 
‘need to be needed at work’ as a personal need that tempted them to work on Sabbath or 
overwork during the week. It is logical that the two vulnerable participants were tempted 
to stop Sabbath in order to please others. Participant 7 gave in to the temptations in five 
of the six weeks. His particular temptation was to perform, especially for church 
members even when he longed for rest. The one Sabbath that he was able to fully engage 


8 Your Mindful Compass, “#1 Differentiation of Self Seale.” 
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turned out to come the day before he learned of a suicide of an adolescent from his 
church. When interviewed about it he offered, “Sabbath the day before became strength 
for the journey.” 

Participant 3 identified very clear needs and temptations through his Sabbath 
practice. In his midpoint interview he offered that the two temptations he faces are the 
fear of missing out and being irresponsible at work. During each of his weekly check-ins 
he wrestled with the need to be available via email and text messages to his church. He 
identified that the greatest obstacle to his differentiation is “the continual feeling that I am 
behind because the demands often exceed my capacity to meet them as I feel that I 
should.” 

When asked, “How has the practice of Sabbath affected how you understand your 
self and your role as pastor?” only three of the remaining ten pastors indicated no change. 
Seven of the other ten members identified gifts of self-understanding from the project. 
Some of the comments were, “It has given me a better understanding of the importance of 
my time off and my own need for scripture reading and time for God.” Another said, 
“More aware of how much I lead out of my brokenness, my feeling of unworthiness.” 

One pastor described the reclaiming of vision as a result of Sabbath. He said, “I need to 
be able to walk away to survey the forest or I will be lost in the trees.” One pastor who 
practiced Sabbath prior to this project received differentiation gifts as well. He said, “I 
have grown in my self-awareness in the sense of what brings me joy and what drains me 
and in areas where I need to enforce personal boundaries with kind-tough love, 
courageous love.” 
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A telling self-reflection from one pastor after his first Sabbath describes this 
common clergy need to know what is going on, to be in control and to be needed. He 
writes, “My first Sabbath experience was awful. 1 was jonesing to know what was going 
on and by the next morning I was convinced that I had missed something and would be 
getting lectured.9 But, of course, I missed nothing and the world kept spinning without 
me.” This same pastor admits his fear of being labeled as ineffective and “suffer 
vocational pain” for taking time off for him. This project was a means to test his fear and 
he noted that, “he is realizing that it’s not true.” 

Overall Clergy Health 

This study defines a healthy pastor as one who displays a healthy rhythm between 
work and rest, strong relationships with close, loved ones, growing passion for Christ and 
responsible stewardship over one’s physical health. The data provided from the pastors, 
their wives and a key lay leader from each church indicate that each of the four areas was 
positively affected by the project. 

Rhythm between work and rest 

Time off from work is one suggestion for preventing or recovering from burnout. 
In order to test the focus group’s commitment to this balance each was evaluated based 
on hours worked per week, vacation days taken (could not be assessed post-project), 
overall productivity levels during the project, time spent having fun, and the ability to be 
fully present with loved ones while not working. 


9 ‘Jonesing’ is slang for having a strong need, desire or want for something. 
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During the Sabbath project, focus group members reduced the number of hours 
worked per week from an average of 53.67 to 49.45. The 8% reduction, four hours per 
week, equates to over 200 less hours each year. The focus group took on average twenty 
vacation days off during the prior year. Remarkably, over 40% of the lay leaders said, 

“his productivity is greater since practicing Sabbath” (see Figure 6). It is also worth 
noting that none of the lay leaders indicated any loss in productivity. The one leader who 
marked ‘Other’ indicated the pastor’s “productivity remains strong.” 

The overall increase in productivity contrasts with concerns stated by almost all of 
pastors in their respective Sabbath Covenants. Eleven of the twelve pastors when asked 
about what temptations will keep them from Sabbath identified work-related concerns. 
Some of these were concerns over the occasional emergency but others recognized their 
own internal temptations to work. One member who lived in a parsonage text to the 
church was tempted to “stop by the church.” Three identified fear of not being available 
to staff members. One, speaking more about his need to be perfect, was worried for “fear 
of dropping the ball on some situation.” Most were afraid that they would not have time 
to practice Sabbath and still be effective. The data from the lay leaders suggests 


otherwise. 
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Figure 6. Productivity of Pastors During the Project 

Which one best describes your pastor's 
productivity in the PAST 6 WEEKS while 
practicing Sabbath, (choose 1) 

100% 

80% 

60% 

40% 

20 % 

0 % 

He has been His His Other (please 

less productive productivity is productivity is specif 

at work these 6 generally the greater since 

weeks same practicing... 

The focus group did not collectively identify sizable differences in the amount of 
time they spent doing something fun during the Sabbath project but for the small 
percentage that did indicate an increase, it was substantial. No one spent any less time 
having fun compared to pre-project surveys. Twenty-five percent of the group did show 
increases in time allocated toward fun. One member hiked and played in the woodshop 
two-three times per week compared to one time each week prior to the project. One 
identified ten fun events completed during the six weeks compared to “infrequently” 
before. One pastor golfed, hiked or played three times a week instead of once per week 
before. And one started walking with music weekly compared to “monthly” prior to the 
project. Not surprisingly, each wife of these four pastors also noticed more time spent 
having fun. 

The final data collection set related to rhythm of work and rest is about the 
pastor’s ability to give his wife his “full attention, not distracted by work, including 
sermon preparation.” Pastors and wives were both asked about being fully present and 
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only the wives were asked the same question specific to Sabbath days. Table 5 indicates 
that both the pastors and wives felt the pastors were more able to be fully present during 
the six weeks (increase of 5.2% weighted results from pastors and 9.8% from wives. In 
addition, the wives’ indicate an 8.9% increase in the pastors’ ability to give her his full 
attention, not distracted by work on Sabbath compared to the other days during the 


project. 

Table 5. Ability of Pastors to Be Fully Present to Loved Ones 



Pastors Pre 

Pastors Post 

+/- 

Wives Pre 

Wives Post 

+/- 

Never 

8.33% 

0% 


0% 

0% 


Seldom 

8.33% 

33.33% 


9.09% 

9.09% 


Sometimes 

66.67% 

58.33% 


54.55% 

36.36% 


Usually 

16.67% 

8.33% 


27.27% 

27.27% 


Always 

0 % 

0 % 


9.09% 

27.27% 


Weighted Average 

3.08 

3.25 

+5.2% 

4.27 

4.36 

+9.8% 


The data indicated that the project affected the rhythm of work and rest for the 
focus group. There was an increase in the amount of sleep per night. 25% of the pastors 
spent more time enjoying life outside of work and the wives of the pastors indicated an 
almost 10% increase in their husband’s ability to be fully present during the entire six 
weeks and another 9% increase on Sabbath days. While all this is happening there is no 
demonstrated loss of productivity for any in the focus group and even an increase in 
productivity for 40% of the pastors. 


Relationships 

Each pastor, wife and lay leader was asked to describe the health of the clergy 
marriage. When asked, “How would you describe his relationship with his wife 
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(pronouns changed to match the one being surveyed)?” eaeh were asked to ehoose from 
‘1-Struggling’ to ‘5-Thriving.’ Table 6 shows that the Pastors indicated a 7.6% 


improvement compared to a 2% improvement by their wives and no noticeable 
improvement noted from the lay leaders. One wife eommented that, “I feel the 
relationship has developed more time for communication which brings us closer” and 
another, “I think we have had more ‘us time’ than previously. I think we both felt 
rejuvenated by a more full-day Sabbath practice and we both were more ready to face the 


eoming week.” One wife who works full-time outside the home, always on the day when 
her husband practiced Sabbath added, “I feel like I tried to respect his Sabbath. I however 
still didn’t get much of any Sabbath. I feel that has been a source of tension.” 


Table 6. How would you describe tbe clergy marriage? 



Pastor 

Pre 

Pastor 

Post 

+/- 

Wives 

Pre 

Wives 

Post 

+/- 

Leader 

Pre 

Leader 

Post 

+/- 

1- 

Struggling 

0% 

0% 


0% 

0% 


0% 

0% 


2 

0% 

0% 


0% 

0% 


0% 

0% 


3- 

Maintaining 

25% 

8.33% 


9.09% 

0% 


16.67% 

8.33% 


4 

50% 

50% 


54.55% 

63.64% 


16.67% 

33.33% 


5-Thriving 

25% 

41.67% 


36.36% 

36.36% 


66.67% 

58.33% 


AVERAGE 

4.0 

4.33 

+7.6% 

4.27 

4.36 

+2.1% 

4.5 

4.5 

0% 


The data also suggests that these twelve 


ay leaders perceive the clergy marriage 


as stronger than the couple themselves. It is also worth noting that the pastors and wives 
had a much more complementary view of the marriage following the project (.7% 
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difference in weighted average) compared to starting the project the project (a 6.3% 
difference in weighted average). 

The pastors were asked, “How would you describe your current relationship with 
your children?” on a scale of ‘1-cutoff to ‘5-thriving.’ A slight 5% improvement was 
noted. Spending time with non-competitive friends also helps one avoid burnout. The 
pastors in the focus group identified before and during the project, “about how many 
minutes in a typical week do you spend connecting with a good friend (not your spouse)?” 
Table 7 shows the dramatic 24.5% increase in time spent with a friend during the project. 
Table 7. Minutes Spent Per Week with A Good Friend 



Before the Project 

During the Project 

Difference 

0-15 

33.33% 

0% 


16-30 

16.67% 

25% 


31-45 

16.67% 

16.67% 


46-60 

0% 

16.67% 


60+ 

33.33% 

41.67% 


Weighted Averages 

2.83 

3.75 

24.5% 


The qualitative data provided in the post-surveys of the pastors indicated that the 
project offered intentional time to invest in key relationships. While six weeks is too 
short to see measured improvement the pastors did indicate noticeable differences. They 
were asked, “Describe how your relationship with your spouse, kids or close friends have 
been affected by these six weeks.” One said, “1 think it’s helped me to be freer in doing 
what 1 like to do.” Another pastor who had recently relocated and only took two vacation 
days in the previous year indicated, “my relationship with my wife has started to thrive. 
We are very intentional with that time to be together in the midst of what we are doing. It 
has become a time to connect physically as well.” Interestingly, three of the spouses (and 
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one other pastor) also commented on an increase in physical intimacy with their spouse 
during this time. Combining this information with the DSI-R data that revealed a 4% 
growth in the Emotional Cutoffs subset indicates a connection between one’s time spent 
in vulnerable relationships and one’s ability to not be easily threatened by intimacy and 
vulnerable relationships. 

Another pastor commented, “1 feel closer to my wife and children. We are 
spending more intentional time together and enjoying each others presence without the 
distraction of work.” “Intentional” is word echoed by many of the pastors. One said, “1 
think being more intentionally present and mindful has helped me to be more attentive to 
their needs.” And another, “1 think my wife and 1 have become more intentional about 
deciding just how much time we want to devote to work.” One noted that the 
relationships were, “a little warmer” and still another indicated an internal difference, 
saying, “little change just less guilt.” 

Passion for Christ 

A pastor’s spiritual health is essential when serving as a spiritual leader. Four 
specific measures were tested before and after the project by the pastors in order to assess 
the prioritization of each pastor’s relationship with Christ. The first two are specific time 
commitments: praying for more than minutes a day and prioritizing time with God daily. 
The final two measures asked the pastors to do deeper reflection on how ministry affects 
one’s passion for Christ and if the ministry for God flows from an intimacy with God. 
Table 8 indicates that each one of the four measurable was positively affected by the 
project by an average of 9.7%. There is an 8% increase in specific, daily prioritization 
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with God that yielded an 18% increase in ministry flowing from intimacy with God! And 


the decrease of 4% related to ministry taking away from their passion for Christ should 
be interpreted as positive. A four percent improvement was noted. 

Table 8. Describe Your Relationship With Christ 



Pre 

Post 

+/- 


(Weighted avg.) 

(Weighted avg.) 


I Pray for more than 30 minutes a day 

2.67 

2.92 

+ 8 . 5 % 

I daily Prioritize time with God 

3.67 

4.00 

+ 8 . 3 % 

Ministry often takes away from my passion 

2.17 

2.08 

- 4 % 

for Christ 




My ministry for God flows from my intimacy 

3.42 

4.17 

+ 18 % 

with God 




Averages 



+ 9 . 7 % 


When asked which phrase best describes their faith life prior to the project, three 
of the focus group members selected either, ‘1 feel disconnected from God’ or ‘1 am in a 


season of wilderness or dryness.’ No one selected ‘I’ve never felt closer to Christ, fueled 
by the Spirit’ (see Figure 7). 



Figure 7. Which Best Describes Your Faith Life Pre-Project 
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Which best describes your faith life? 
Check all that apply. 


100% 


75 . 00 % 

80 % 


60 % 50 . 00 % 


40 % 

16 . 67 % 

20 % 8 . 33 % 


I feel lamina I sense I see the I've never 

disconnected season of God's work of God felt closer 

from God wilderness or presence in my life on to Christ, 

dryness regularly... a daily basis fueled by... 


The same survey after the six-week project revealed positive results as all three 
pastors who had previously indicated feeling disconnected or in a dry season of faith had 
progressed. In addition, one pastor self-selected, T’ve never felt closer to Christ, fueled 
by prayer’ (see Figure 8). The one who marked ‘Other’ commented that, “I’ve always 
seen reading scripture as a part of my job. This Sabbath experience has helped me see it 
more as my own spiritual development and life with God.” 

Figure 8. Which Best Describes Your Faith Life Post-Project 

Which best describes your faith life 
SINCE BEGINNING THIS SABBATH 
EXPERIMENT? Check all that apply. 


100% 


80 % 


83 . 33 % 


66 . 67 % 


60 % 

40 % 

8 . 33 % 

Other 
(please 
specify) 

on a dai... 


disconnecte season of 
d from God wilderness 
or dryness 


I sense 
God's 
presence 
reguiarl... 
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It is clear from the pastors’ data that the project greatly improved their passion for 
Christ. When asked how the six weeks affected their spiritual life, only one indicated no 
signifieant difference in his conneetion with Christ. 67% said, “my faith life has 
moderately improved” and 25% claimed that while practieing Sabbath, “my faith life has 
been strengthened significantly” (see Figure 9) One offered a reason for the improvement 
saying, “The significance is mainly that I’m being more obedient and feeling more whole 
that when I was not honoring the Sabbath.” 

Figure 9. Summary of How the Project Affected the Spiritual Life of Pastors 


Which of the following best describes 
how these 6 weeks have affected your 
spiritual life? 


My faith life has 
been strengthened 
significaiTtly 



My faith life has 

moderately 

improved. 


I do not notice 
any signiTicarrt 
difference in my 
with... 


The spouses of the pastors were asked to measure any change in passion for 
Christ in their husbands by evaluating evidence of the fruit of the Spirit at home, 
evidence of the fruit of the Spirit at work and by selecting a passion level for Christ. The 
lay leaders only evaluated the passion for Christ in their pastor through looking at 
evidence of the fruit of the Spirit generally and by choosing a passion level for Christ. 

In every single category (love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness and self-control) the wives indicated higher levels of fruit in their 
husbands at work compared to at home. The wives saw a 2.4% increase of the fruit of the 
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Spirit at home in the six weeks and a 1% decline in the overall fruit of the Spirit in their 
husbands at work during the same period. Seven of the nine components increased 
slightly at home but kindness and faithfulness decreased during the project. The lay 
leaders’ assessments were generally higher than the wives but they did concur with a 
slight decrease in kindness and faithfulness. The leaders however also identified slight 
decreases in goodness and gentleness. The leaders identified an overall 1.8% increase, 
less of a change compared to the wives’ assessment. 

When asked to choose a passion level that identifies the pastor’s current passion 
for Christ the wives and lay leaders chose one of he following colors: Blue - he seems 
unconcerned with his personal spiritual life and God seems absent, Green - his faith life 
seems muted or ambivalent. Yellow - his faith life is currently clouded by distractions. 
Orange - his prayers, presence and witness inspire or Red Hot - his pursuit of God and 
God’s presence in his life has never seemed stronger. The wives showed an overall 2% 
increase in the six weeks. This likely came from one participant who moved from Green 
to Yellow during the project. The lay leaders were, again, more generous in their 
assessments. They indicated an almost 10% increase, the most substantial color change 
being Red Hot with a 25% increase. According to the lay leaders, 75% of the pastors 
were either Orange or Red Hot prior to the project and over 91% in Orange or Red Hot 
following the six weeks, a 16% increase. In the same categories, the wives indicated 
success at a much smaller 3% increase. 

The wives did not indicate substantial growth in passion level during this period 
but it is consistent with the increase in the evidence of the fruit of the Spirit at home 
(2.0% and 2.4% respectively). Lay leaders only see the parts of the spiritual life of the 
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pastor that the pastor chooses to reveal. It is not surprising then that they paint a more 
optimistic picture of their pastor’s spiritual life. 

Physical health 

Examining the resting heart rate and blood pressure of each focus group member 
before and after the project revealed some improvement. The average resting heart rate 
from the entire group decreased 1.3 beats per minute during the project. The average 
went from 65.83 beats per minute to 64.50 beats per minute. Similarly, the blood pressure 
results indicate improvement. The systolic blood pressure reading went from average of 
124.5 to 119.5. The diastolic blood pressure reading went from the average of 77 to 76.33. 

The focus group members also demonstrated a slight increase in the amount of 
sleep per night. The average sleep per night during the study was 7.38 hours compared to 
7.08 hours per night prior to the project; a 4% increase. The amount of physical exercise 
for each pastor increased during the project as well. As noted in Figures 10 and 11, over 
54% of the team members exercised more than twelve times in thirty days compared to 
25% pre-project. In addition, 25% of the pastors did not exercise at all prior to the project. 
This percentage decreased almost 16% during 30 days within the project. 



Figure 10. Exercise Pre-Project 
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Figure 11. Exercise Post-Project 


In the past 30 days, how many times 
did you exercise for at least 30 minutes? 


In the past 30 days, how many times 
did you exercise for at least 30 minutes? 



Each focus group member also provided a generic self-evaluation of physical 
health before and after the project. The lay leaders and wives also completed the same 
assessment. Table 9 demonstrates that the lay leaders perception of the health of their 
pastors post-project improved more than either the pastors or the wives assessment. One 
wife did note that her husband went from being ‘not at all healthy’ to ‘slightly healthy’ 
during the project. It’s worth noting that the pastors’ self-perceptions of physical health 
was generically lower according to this question despite showing improvement in sleep, 
exercise and slightly lower blood pressure and heart rate numbers. 

Table 9. Physical Health Assessment Comparisons 



Pastor 

Wife 

Leader 

Pre- 

Pastor 

Wife 

Leader 

Post- 


Pre- 

Pre- 

Pre- 

Project 

Post-Project 

Post-Project 

Post-Project 

Project 


Project 

Project 

Project 

Averages 

(% comparison) 

(% comparison) 

(% comparison) 

Averages 

Extremely 

16.67% 

0% 

8.33% 

8.33% 

8.33% 

10% 

25% 

14.44% 

Healthy 





(-8.34%) 

(+10%) 

(+16.67%) 


Very 

33.33% 

54.55% 

66.67% 

51.52% 

41.67% 

40% 

58.33% 

46.67% 

Healthy 





(+S34%) 

(-14.55%) 

(-8.34%) 


Moderately 

50.00% 

36.36% 

8.33% 

31.56% 

50% 

40% 

8.33% 

32.78% 

Healthy 





(0%) 

(+3.64%) 

(0%) 


Slightly 

0% 

0% 

16.67% 

5.56% 

0% 

10% 

8.33% 

6.11% 
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Healthy 





(0%) 

(+10%) 

(-8.34%) 


Not at all 

0 % 

9 . 09 % 

0 % 

3.03% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

healthy 





(0%) 

(-9.09%) 

(-8.34%) 



Over 75% of the wives, when asked if they noticed any physical life changes in 
their husbands during the project, noted positive health changes. Over half of the 
responding pastors also noted positive changes to overall physical health during the 
project. One pastor commented, “I feel more relaxed and at ease.” Only one of the 
responding pastors and his wife noted negative changes due to the winter season 
dampening his normal outdoor physical activity. 

The wives and lay leaders were also asked to offer their perceptions on the focus 
group member’s overall health (relationships, rhythm, passion for Christ and physical 
health) following the project. As Figure 12 shows, over 54% of the wives noticed a slight 
difference in the overall health of her respective husband. One wife noted that her 
husband’s overall health “regressed” during the project. This same wife commented that 
her husband “has not shared this [Sabbath project] with me. 1 am not sure what this is 
about.” The post-survey from the lay leaders, as seen in Figure 13, confirms the overall 
assessment with 50% indicating “this experiment has slightly improved my pastor’s 
overall health.” Unlike the wives, there were no indicated regressions. 



Figure 12. Overall Health of Husband Post-Survey 
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How would you describe your 
husband's overall health (relationships, 
rhythm, passion physical health) since he 
started this Sabbath experiment 6 weeks 
ago? Mark the most appropriate one. 


He has 
regressed in... 


I don't notice 
any notable... 


This 

experiment h... 


My husband's 
overall heal... 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


Figure 13. Lay Leader Overall Health of Pastor Post Survey 


How would you describe your pastor's 
overall health (relationships, rhythm, 
passion for Christ, physical health) since he 
started this Sabbath experiment 6 weeks 
ago? Mark the most appropriate one. 


This experiment - 

has slightly 
improved my 
pastor's overall... 


- I don't notice any 

notable difference 
in his overall 
health 


The physical health of the focus group improved in each of the four tested areas. 


The heart rate and blood pressure numbers slightly improved, as did the amount of sleep 
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per night for the group. Most of the pastors increased time exercising and 75% of the 
wives indicated physical health improvement during the project. 

Two Vulnerable Pastors 

Participant 7 with an ESFP personality type had difficulty refraining from work 
during Sabbath. He increased his time with his friends and also his time having fun yet 
showed a very low ability to differentiate, no physical health improvement and his wife 
indicated that his overall passion for Christ level decreased during the time. 

Participant 3 who tested as an ENFP, was the one focus group member who 
weekly identified a strong temptation to be in control and to be perfect. He expressed 
consistent difficulty with being unavailable to his church especially via email and text 
messages. He recorded low differentiation ability compared to the rest of the group. 
Despite his struggles he felt greater amounts of peace, centeredness and God’s power in 
his life. His wife noticed a difference in his overall health and expressed hope that he 
would continue in his Sabbath practice. 

These two ‘vulnerable’ pastors suggest that one’s MBTI might indicate a 
predisposition toward low differentiation The other pastor whose MBTI revealed 
potential liability scored high on the DSI-R but confessed at the end of the study that his 
data might not tell the whole story as he said, “I’m a workaholic. That’s a constant 
challenge. I must always be doing something.” When asked what measures or 
mechanisms he has put in place to foster greater self-awareness he responded with, “I am 
not sure I know how to answer that.” The results from these three focus group members 
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indicate connections between MBTI, clergy health and differentiation but this study just 
scratched the surface in this area of research. 


Other Results and Sabbath Suggestions 

Four additional areas of interest emerged from the data that are not specifically 

related to the hypothesis but are nonetheless telling. Two of these areas are additional 

results of the project and two are helpful suggestions for Sabbath’s practice. 

Four of the twelve lay leaders and two of the pastors indicated that the practice of 

Sabbath improved the pastor’s sermon. One of these pastors said that Sabbath is the only 

thing that he’s changed in his life during this time yet his sermons were having more 

impact. He said two congregation members noted something like, “The Holy Spirit 

emanates from you” after his sermons. The lay leaders commented, “His sermons are 

even more powerful” and “been very inspiring” and “sermons have been insightful and 

he has seemed to take them to the next level.” This confirms what Evelyn Underhill 

wrote in Concerning the Inner Life. She says, 

What then is a real man of prayer? He is one who deliberately wills and steadily 
desires that his intercourse with God and other souls shall be controlled and 
actuated at every point by God Himself; one who has so far developed and 
educated his spiritual sense, that his supernatural environment is more real and 
solid to him than his natural environment. A man of prayer is not necessarily a 
person who says a number of offices, or abounds in detailed intercessions; but he 
is a child of God, who is and knows himself to be in the deeps of his soul attached 
to God, and is wholly and entirely guided by the Creative Spirit in his prayer and 
his work. This is not merely a bit of pious language. It is a description, as real and 
concrete as I can make it, of the only really apostolic life. Every Christian starts 
with a chance of it; but only a few develop it. The laity distinguish in a moment 
the clergy who have it from the clergy who have it not: there is nothing that you 
can do for God or for the souls of men, which exceeds in importance the 
achievement of that spiritual temper and attitude, lo 


10 Evelyn Underhill. Concerning the Inner Life (London; Methuen & Co. LTD, 1926), 4-5. 
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The second outcome of the project is that a majority of the lay leaders and wives 
indicate either a desire to begin practicing Sabbath or experienced renewal of their own 
Sabbath practice during this project. Figure 14 reveals that 28% of the wives want to 
begin to practice Sabbath but am not sure how it could happen. 45% said, “I began 
practicing Sabbath or my practice has been renewed.” Figure 15 shows similar data from 
the lay leaders. 25% of the leaders began Sabbath or had their practice renewed and 33% 
want to practice Sabbath because of their pastor’s commitment to it throughout this 


project. 


Figure 14. Wives Interest in Sabbath 



Has your husband's practice of 

Sabbath affected your desire to practice 


Sabbath? 


No 


/ 

Yes. 1 began — 

practicing Sabbath 
or my practice has 
been renewed... 

. ■ \ 

\ 

Yes birt I'm not 


sure how it could 

h^innpn 



Figure 15. Leaders Interest in Sabbath 
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Has your pastor's practice of Sabbath 
affected your desire to practice Sabbath? 

100% 

80% 

60% 

20 % 

Yes but I'm not sure Yes, I began 

how it could happen practicing Sabbath or 

my practice has been 
renewed through this. 

One of the most helpful parts of the project as indicated by the midpoint 
interviews, final session and post-surveys of the focus group was related to exit ramps 
and on ramps to begin and end Sabbath. Focus group members were asked to begin their 
Sabbath by choosing an exit ramp that slowed their pace and allowed for a mindful 
transition. Similarly each focus group member chose an on ramp for re-entry into work. 
When asked in the final session, “what was the most helpful part of the initial training?” 
and, “what worked?” nearly all of the focus group members identified these transition 
moments. Over half of the group created a checklist of things to do after Sabbath when 
reflecting on what occupies their mind. One began his Sabbath as he pulled out of the 
church parking lot on Sunday. He re-claimed his drive home as a time to recalibrate his 
body, mind and spirit. One worked diligently to get the housework done before Sabbath. 
His wife knew he was ready when he would light a candle and invite her to pray a simple 
prayer with him on their knees before God. This couple ended Sabbath the same way. 
Many of them used an automated response to emails, voicemails and texts as the ‘click’ 
beginning their Sabbath rest. Several men left the house on Sabbath indicating that a 
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location change was not only the exit ramp but also a helpful mechanism to differentiate 
from work. Most of the focus group used the weekly check-in journal as a Sabbath 
reflection and as the on ramp through which to end Sabbath. 

The exit ramp and on ramps became essential rituals for most of the focus group 
members that aided them in transitioning to and from work. Research was done following 
the project about how other fields understand the significance of these kinds of 
transitional rites. 

Arnold van Gennep described a basic pattern for rites of passage as separation, 
liminality and incorporation. He said, “I propose to call the rites of separation from a 
previous world, preliminal rites, those executed during the transitional stage liminal (or 
threshold) rites, and the ceremonies of incorporation into the new world postliminal 
rites.”n In the first movement of the pattern one must leave or become separate from 
previous connections and/or status. In the liminal stage one’s status in not yet determined. 
In this stage one is disoriented yet progressing. He talks about the liminal phase in the 
world of faith. He says, “So great is the incompatibility between the profane and the 
sacred worlds that a man cannot pass from one to the other without going through an 
intermediate stage .”12 The final stage of incorporation occurs when one’s new status is 
conferred and one reenters life. In summary, there is an old status from which one is 
separated; a period of liminality and then a reintegration with a new or renewed status. 

Building off for van Gennep’s work, A.H. Mathias Zahniser suggested that the 
Jewish Sabbath was itself a status transformation ritual. The opening ritual (Qabbalah) 


11 Arnold van Gennep, The Rites of Passage (Chicago: IL, University of Chicago Press, 1960), 21. 

12 Van Gennep, Rites of Passage, 1. 
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for a Jewish Sabbath separates each from the previous six days. It is ritualized in baths, 
candles, a meal and particular prayers. The liminality of Jewish Sabbath is filled with 
prayers, paying attention to God, rest and most significantly, the absence of productivity. 
Sabbath’s reincorporation rite (Havdalah) is considered a separation from Sabbath time 
and preparation for reentering profane time. The closing meal offers certain prayers, 
glasses of wine, scripture and finally the extinguishing of a candle. i3 Jerome Neyrey 
considers Sabbath to be a cultural ceremony not a ritual since it occurs regularly, is 
predictably planned, is focused on the past to present time and has at its purpose the 
confirmation of roles and statuses. i4 Sabbath ritualizes one’s identity as a dependent child 
of God. 

Ritualizing the separation from normal time to Sabbath time and then 
reincorporation back to normal time is significant to help one re-claim one’s identity. The 
exit ramps and on ramps served as the gateway into this identity reclamation. Every focus 
group member identified some sort of exit ramp or on ramp although three of the pastors 
practiced more definitive, concrete, repeated rituals each week. The data from two of 
these three men indicate increases in ability to differentiate as per the DSI-R inventory as 
well as all three men growing in each area of overall clergy health. One of these three 
men described these rituals as “game-changers” and another, “that which helped me think 
of this as a day apart to the Lord instead of just another day off.” Their post-project data 
indicates a very minor overall improvement compared to the other focus group members. 


13 A.H. Mathias Zahniser, Symbol and Ceremony: Making Disciples Across Cultures (Monrovia, 
CA; MARC), 124-136. 

14 Jerome H. Neyrey, The Social World ofLuke-Acts: Models for Interpretation (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 1991), 362. 
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Further research could explore connections between concrete, specific Sabbath rituals 
and one’s identity. 

The final group session itself is the final suggestion from the project. The project 
called together twelve, male clergy who were willing to rethink their rhythms and 
responses to life in order to prevent clergy burnout. It was clear about ten minutes into 
the final session that one of the most helpful aspects of the project was the non¬ 
competitive, honest nature of the group itself. The group discussed how a clergy identity 
might be different from other vocation identities. The group brainstormed ideas for 
continued health. They shared difficulties. One even confessed that he was so competitive 
in all things he was resolute that he would have the best Sabbath of everyone! One 
confessed that the group was the best part of it all because he was lonely, isolated and in 
need of a safe place. The men challenged each other to root one’s identity in the radical 
love of Jesus. Jesus, it was said, is our Sabbath: our rhythm, our relationship, our passion 
and our health. The final word in the session reminded us all that at the end of our needs, 
as we are searching for bigger and better roles and underneath the shallow quest for self- 
sufficiency we are called to trust. “Sabbath is simply an opportunity to trust. God is 
writing my narrative therefore I can find joy.” 


Conclusion 

While it is not clear which components of the project best prepared clergy to 
improve clergy health and increase one’s ability to differentiate, there is identifiable 


proof that the project was effective in doing so. The practice of Sabbath in the context of 
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a mutual, accountable, yet non-competitive clergy group assisted full-time, seminary- 
trained male pastors in reducing one’s potential for burnout. The focus group members’ 
initial concern that Sabbath would limit work productivity was found to be false. The 
pastors were collectively more productive during the project despite getting more sleep, 
spending more time with loved ones, working less and having more fun! Weekly journals 
assisted in the identification of needs and how to remain healthy within what can be a 
needy environment. The mindful practices called exit ramps and on ramps provided 
significant transitions between work and rest. While participating in Sabbath, focus group 
members slept more, worked less, exercised more, spent more time with friends and yet 
were just as or more productive at work as identified by a key lay leader. In addition, the 
participants indicated a 25% increase in spiritual vitality. 

Additional instruments and possibly a longer timeframe are needed in order to 
give even more quantitative evidence of how this Sabbath project affects one’s growth in 
differentiation. In hindsight, the question, “What personal, unmet needs have emerged 
this week that you recognized can only be met by God?” might have provided more 
effective data. Saying that, it is remarkable that the data from the project suggests any 
overall improvement in such a brief amount of time. As stated in the theoretical chapter, 
the Bowen family was suspicious in one’s ability to change one’s capacity to differentiate 
without long-term coaching. 

The training session would have been even more effective if clergy spouses were 
made aware of both how they might practice Sabbath and how they could provide better 
support for their husband in the project. In addition, further research is needed to see 
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how a longer period of Sabbath practice might affect the resting heart rate, blood pressure 
and role clarification for clergy. 

Peeking into the mystery that is Sabbath has afforded me a small glimpse into 
what will certainly be a lifetime of exploration. There is already a push for this research 
to be shared at United Seminary and throughout the West Ohio Conference. One focus 
group member has encouraged the group to research and propose to the Annual 
Conference a recommended rhythm of work and rest for clergy and lay leaders. Further 
research is needed into how childhood trauma affects clergy members’ ability to 
differentiate and how it affects one’s vocational roles. Several of the focus group 
members also expressed an interest in researching how the denomination’s expectations, 
itinerant system and methods of clergy relationship-building produce cultures that work 
against health and differentiation. Additional research on how moral and/or role 
development might contribute to one’s propensity for low differentiation. 

The most immediate research and work that flows most naturally out of this 
project is to offer a practical, sustainable model for clergy and clergy families to begin 
practicing Sabbath. I want to explore how Sabbath works for bi-vocational pastors and 
for students as well how one might preach differently out of Sabbath rest. A more robust 
training on exit ramps and on ramps as status transformation rituals will also be explored. 
Resources are needed to assist clergy in wrestling with unmet needs, God’s sufficiency 
and vocational expectations. I also plan on creating retreats for clergy, spouses and lay 
leaders on how to build a culture that works to stave off burnout. 

The significance of the exit ramps and on ramps for the focus group triggered 
interest in research around rites of passage and status transformation rituals. Further 
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research will explore how these rites of passage form and re-form one’s personal and 
pastoral identity. 

United Theological Seminary provides a fertile context for beginning the work of 
helping clergy avoid burnout. Every student pursuing the MDiv or professional Masters 
of Arts degrees will be asked to build a rule of life (rhythm of connection with God) 
every year. The students will be taught how Sabbath affects differentiation and overall 
clergy health. Each student will also spend a full academic day at silent prayer retreats 
each year for up to three years. United will reap the fruit from the story of this project, of 
these twelve courageous men. 

This project focused primarily on internal factors that might be altered by 
Sabbath’s practice. Numerous external considerations as they relate to burnout and clergy 
health will be studied going forward. Some of these include: one’s context (rural, urban), 
one’s employment status (full-time, bi-vocational), local church history, and 
denominational clergy and lay expectations. 

In addition to the new research on external factors, this project’s findings will be 
re-packaged immediately to coincide with new national labor laws that are forcing some 
churches to have conversations about sustainable rhythms and practices. Sabbath practice 
will be presented to both laity and clergy through retreats and seminars as a means to live 
into healthy patterns for all in the church. 

But this is not just the story of the data from twelve unnamed focus group 
members but it is also my story. Halfway through this research the project came to a halt. 
Writing a paper was suddenly impossible to perform. Research ground to a halt and 
relationships began to suffer. I exhausted every resource left within me and I could not do 
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it anymore. In shame a call was made to my mentor and as the conversation ended so did 
the project. There were larger needs that were presenting themselves in my life: the need 
to be needed, the need to be in control of my career, the need to understand myself apart 
from my role and the need to not be enmeshed in my closest relationships. The project 
was a distraction from my health. 

A Sabbath semester was needed. With my mentor’s advice the project was laid 
aside, traded for conversations with a spiritual director, regular journaling, time off from 
work and joining a non-competitive small group where weekly confession killed any 
remnant of shame. There was constant pressure to return to the project, mostly to try to 
prove to myself that I didn’t need anyone’s help or to redefine how I imagined others 
perceived me. But in faith, God was faithful. In the Sabbath semester God’s Spirit 
brought me to the end of myself. And there I met the one called Love. And in Jesus’ love 
I found rest, renewal and refocus. As the Sabbath concluded the project’s focus became 
sharper and the writing began again. Sabbath provided the space for resurrection. 

Halfway through the project, one of the self-proclaimed workaholic pastors with a 
very young family suggested a radical shift in his interactions with his family. He said, 
“My fuse with the kids is longer. My countenance has shifted. I feel like I’m a better dad, 
pastor and husband. I bounce back a lot quicker. I feel more spiritually connected to God. 
I feel controlled. I feel like my emotions don’t lock me down. On Sabbath I don’t feel 
like I have to do anything. I can just be. God has blessed this commitment.” Sabbath 
reminds us that resurrection is still possible. 
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Focus Group Pre Survey 

Personal Information 

1. What is your first name? 

2. What is your last name? 

3. What is your age? 

• 18 to 24 

• 25 to 34 

• 35 to 44 

• 45 to 54 

• 55 to 64 

• 65 to 74 

• 75 or older 

4. At what email address would you like to be contacted? 

5. Which race/ethnicity best describes you? (Please choose only one.) 

• American Indian or Alaskan Native 

• Asian / Pacific Islander 

• Black or African American 

• Hispanic 

• White / Caucasian 

• Multiple ethnicity / Other (please specify) 

6. Which of the following best describes your current relationship status? 

• Married 

• Widowed 

• Divorced 

• Separated 

• In a domestic partnership or civil union 

• Single, but cohabiting with a significant other 

• Single, never married 

7. What is your spouse's name? (if applicable) 

8. What is your spouse's email address? (They will be asked to complete a survey) 

9. How many years have you served in paid (part-time or full-time) ministry? 

10. How many years have you served in ministry since graduating from Seminary? 

11. How many children are you parent or guardian for and live in your household (aged 
18 or younger only)? 

• None 

• 1 
• 2 




3 

4 

More than 4 
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12. Sabbath is simply defined as a 24-hour period where one stops (from work), rests, 
enjoys and reflects in order to honor God. One author summarizes Sabbath as a day to 
'pray and play'. 

Select which answer best describes your regular practice of Sabbath while in ministry: 

• It has not been important during all or most of my ministry. 

• There have been seasons where I practiced Sabbath but not consistently. 

• I practice Sabbath when I can. 

• I take a 24-hour day off weekly but I don't consider it a Sabbath. 

• I practice Sabbath weekly. 

• Other (please specify) 


RHYTHM Questions 

13. In a typical week, about how many hours do you work? 

14. How many vacation days did you take in the last full appointment year? 

15. When I'm not working and with loved ones, I am not fully present because I'm 
thinking of work. 

Never true of me 
Seldom true of me 
Sometimes true of me 
Usually true of me 
Always true of me 

16. What do you do for fun? How often do you do that? 

• Fun: 

• Frequency: 

Relationships Question 

17. How would you describe your current relationship with your spouse (if applicable)? 

• Not healthy/Struggling 

• Maintaining 

• Thriving 

18. How would you describe your current relationship with your children? 

• Cutoff 

• Doing OK 

• Thriving 
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19. In a typical week, about how many minutes do you spend connecting face-to-face 
with a good friend (not your spouse if applicable)? 

• 0-15 

• 16-30 

• 31-45 

• 46-60 

• 60-t 

• Other (please specify) 

20. Are you currently seeing a counselor or therapist in order to work through ministry- 
related or personal stress? 

• Yes 

• No 

PASSION 

21. Describe your relationship with Christ. 

• I pray for more than 30 minutes a day 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• I prioritize time with God daily 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Ministry often takes away from my passion for Christ 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• My ministry /or God flows from my intimacy with God 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

22. Which best describes your faith life? Check all that apply. 

• I feel disconnected from God 

• I am in a season of wilderness or dryness 

• I sense God's presence regularly in my personal life with God 
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• I see the work of God in my life on a daily basis 

• I've never felt closer to Christ, fueled by the Spirit 


Physical Life 

23. How many hours of sleep do you typically average each night? 

24. In the past 30 days, how many times did you exercise for at least 30 minutes? 

• Not at all 

• 1 to 4 times 

• 5 to 8 times 

• 9 to 12 times 

• More than 12 times 

25. How physically healthy are you? 

• Extremely healthy 

• Very healthy 

• Moderately healthy 

• Slightly healthy 

• Not at all healthy 

26. Are you currently taking medicine for anxiety or depression? 

• No. Neither. 

• I take anxiety medication but no anti-depressants 

• I take anti-depressants but no anxiety medicines 

• I take both anti-depressants and anxiety medicine 
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Spouse's Pre Survey 

Personal Information 

1. What is your first name? 

2. What is your last name? 

3. What is your age? 

• 18 to 24 

• 25 to 34 

• 35 to 44 

• 45 to 54 

• 55 to 64 

• 65 to 74 

• 75 or older 

4. How many years have you and your husband been married? 

5. Which of the following categories best describes your employment status? 

• Employed, working full-time 

• Employed, working part-time 

• Not employed, looking for work 

• Not employed, NOT looking for work 

• Retired 

• Disabled, not able to work 

• More than full-time stay-at-home mom 

• Other (please specify) 

RHYTHM Questions 

6. When your husband is not at work, he is able to give you his full attention, not 
distracted by work, including sermon preparation. 

Never true 
Seldom true 
Sometimes true 
Usually true 

Almost always true, with few exceptions for emergencies 

7. What does your husband do for fun? How often does he do that? 

• Eun: 

• Erequency: 

Relationships 

8. How would you describe your relationship with your husband? (choose any of the 5 
circles) 

• Struggling 

• Maintaining 

• Thriving 
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9.1 feel listened to by my husband when it comes to our relationship and my needs 

• Not at all 

• Only when church work is calm(er) 

• Sometimes 

• Usually 

• Almost always 

PASSION 

10. What evidence do you see of the Fruit of the Spirit in your husband's life AT 


HOME? 

• Love 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Joy 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Peace 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Patience 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Kindness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 


- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Goodness (Integrity) 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Faithfulness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Gentleness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Self-Control 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 


11. What evidence do you see of the Fruit of the Spirit in your husband's life AT 

WORK? 


• Love 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 


• Joy 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 
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• Peace 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Patience 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Kindness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Goodness (Integrity) 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 


- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Faithfulness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Gentleness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Self-Control 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 


12. If you could describe your husband's current passion for Christ, what color would you 
choose? 

• BLUE - He seems unconcerned with his personal spiritual life and God seems 
absent. 

• GREEN - His faith life seems muted or ambivalent. 

• YEEEOW - His faith is currently clouded by distractions 

• ORANGE - His prayers, presence and witness inspire 

• RED HOT - His pursuit of God and God's presence in his life has never seemed 
stronger 

Physical Life 

13. How physically healthy is your husband? 

• Extremely healthy 

• Very healthy 

• Moderately healthy 

• Slightly healthy 

• Not at all healthy 

14. What concern, if any, do you have for your husband's physical health (anxiety, weight 
gain/loss, frequent illness, addiction, etc.)? 
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Church Leader's Pre Survey 

Please do not consult with your pastor as you complete this. These questions ask for your 
'perceptions' related to aspects of your pastor's life. I understand that your perceptions 
may not be 100% accurate, but they will still provide essential data to assist the project. 

Personal Information 

1. What is your name? 

2. What is your email address? 

3. What is your Pastor's name (the one in this study)? 

RHYTHM Questions 

4. Your pastor takes appropriate time off of work. 

• No 

• Seldom true 

• Sometimes true 

• Usually true 

• He almost always does a great job balancing personal and professional time 

5. Your pastor's pace of life and ministry is sustainable. 

Not at all. I have serious concerns for his sustainability. 

No. He is in a busy season but I have confidence and evidence that it's just a season. 
Yes but it's because he's underperforming at work. 

Yes. He has proven wisdom and skill in knowing which pace to lead. 

Relationships 

6. How would you describe his relationship with his wife? (choose any of the 5 circles) 

• Struggling 

• Maintaining 

• Thriving 

7. Your pastor takes time to nurture healthy relationships with his friends outside of the 
church and with his family. 

• No 

• I do not think so 

• Yes to family but no to peers or friends 

• Yes. His non-church relationships are vital 


PASSION 


8. What evidence do you see of the Fruit of the Spirit in 

your pastor? 

• Love 

- Never True 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

- Always True • 

Peace 

• Joy 

- Never True 
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- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Patience 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Kindness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Goodness (Integrity) 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 


- Often True 

- Always True 

• Faithfulness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Gentleness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Self-Control 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 


9. If you could describe your pastor's current passion for Christ, what color would you 
choose? 

• BLUE - He seems unconcerned with his personal spiritual life and God seems 
absent. 

• GREEN - His faith life seems muted or ambivalent. 

• YEEEOW - He has a deep faith but it's often clouded by worry or distractions 

• ORANGE - His prayers, presence and witness inspire 

• RED HOT - His pursuit of God and God's presence in his life has never seemed 
stronger 

Physical Life 

10. How physically healthy is your pastor? 

• Extremely healthy 

• Very healthy 

• Moderately healthy 

• Slightly healthy 

• Not at all healthy 

• Other (please specify) 

11. What concern, if any, do you have for your pastor's physical health (anxiety, weight 
gain/loss, frequent illness, addiction, etc.)? 
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My Sabbath Covenant 

Name: 

My Sabbath each week will be: 

-Jan. 31-Feb. 6:_ 

-Feb. 7-13:_ 

-Feb. 14-20:_ 

-Feb. 21-27:_ 

-Feb. 28-March 5:_ 

-March 6-12:_ 

Known Exceptions and Plan to Remedy: 
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Activities to complete each week to prepare for my Sabbath include: 

Temptations to break my Sabbath commitment will most likely include: 

Who will be affected by my observation of Sabbath, and how will I inform them of my 
plans? 

Activities I will engage in during my Sabbath (Stop, Rest, Enjoy, Reflect): 

Activities I will avoid during my Sabbath (What is Work?; Stop, Rest, Enjoy, Reflect): 

Off-Ramp Exercises 

On-Ramp Exercises 

Adapted from 24/6: A Prescription for a Healthier, Happier Life by Matthew Sleeth, MD 
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Pastor's Post Survey 

Personal Information 

1. What is your first name? 

2. What is your last name? 

RHYTHM Questions 

3. In the last 6 weeks, about how many hours did you work per week? 

4. During these 6-weeks, when I'm not working and with loved ones, I am fully present 
because I'm thinking of work. 

Never true of me 
Seldom true of me 
Sometimes true of me 
Usually true of me 
Always true of me 

5. In these 6 weeks, what did you do for fun? How often did you do that? 

• Fun: 

• Frequency: 

6. In the last 6 weeks what tangible difference have you made in terms of your work/rest 
rhythm? 

Relationships - Note if/how these relationships have changed in the last 6 weeks. These 
are questions related to key relationships. 

7. How would you describe your current relationship with your wife? 

• Not healthy/Struggling 

• Maintaining 

• Thriving 

• Other (please specify) 

8. How would you describe your current relationship with your children? 

• Cutoff 

• Doing OK 

• Thriving 

9. In the last 6 weeks, in a typical week, about how many minutes did you spend 
connecting face-to-face with a good friend (not your spouse)? 

• 0-15 

• 16-30 

• 31-45 

• 46-60 

• 60-t 

• Other (please specify) 
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10. Describe how your relationship with your spouse, kids or close friends have been 
affected by these 6 weeks. 

PASSION - Think specifically about these 6 weeks. Describe your relationship with 
Christ. 

11. Describe your relationship with Christ. 

• I pray for more than 30 minutes a day 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• I prioritize time with God daily 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Ministry often takes away from my passion for Christ 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• My ministry /or God flows from my intimacy with God 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

12. Which best describes your faith life SINCE BEGINNING THIS SABBATH 
EXPERIMENT? Check all that apply. 

• I feel disconnected from God 

• I am in a season of wilderness or dryness 

• I sense God's presence regularly in my personal life with God 

• I see the work of God in my life on a daily basis 

• I've never felt closer to Christ, fueled by the Spirit 

• Other (please specify) 

13. Which of the following best describes how these 6 weeks have affected your spiritual 
life? 

• I do not notice any significant difference in my connection with Christ 

• These 6 weeks have done some damage to my life with Christ 

• My faith life has moderately improved 
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• My faith life has been strengthened significantly 

• Other (please specify) 

Physical Life 

14. How many hours of sleep did you typically average each night during these 6 weeks? 

15. In the past 30 days, how many times did you exercise for at least 30 minutes? 

• Not at all 

• 1 to 4 times 

• 5 to 8 times 

• 9 to 12 times 

• More than 12 times 

16. How physically healthy are you? 

• Extremely healthy 

• Very healthy 

• Moderately healthy 

• Slightly healthy 

• Not at all healthy 

17. Are you currently taking medicine for anxiety or depression? 

• No. Neither. 

• I take anxiety medication but no anti-depressants 

• I take anti-depressants but no anxiety medicines 

• I take both anti-depressants and anxiety medicine 

18. Describe any changes to your physical health during these 6 weeks. 

Final Evaluation - Overall Reflections from the Project 

19. How has the practice of Sabbath affected how you understand your self and your role 
as Pastor? 

20. What was/is your greatest obstacle to practicing Sabbath (could be practical or 
psychological)? 

21. What measures, mechanisms or systems have you put in place that will foster greater 
self-awareness and level of differentiation? 

22. What else was significant for you in the practice of Sabbath that you have not shared 
yet? 
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Spouse's Post Survey 

Personal Information 

1. What is your first name? 

2. What is your last name? 

RHYTHM Questions 

3. When your husband was not at work, he was able to give you his full attention, not 
distracted by work, including sermon preparation. 

Never true 
Seldom true 
Sometimes true 
Usually true 

Almost always true, with few exceptions for emergencies 

4. On Sabbath , your husband was able to give you his full attention, not distracted by 
work, including sermon preparation. 

Never true 
Seldom true 
Sometimes true 
Usually true 

Almost always true, with few exceptions for emergencies 

5. During these 6 weeks, how often did your husband do something for fun? 

• Fun: 

• Frequency: 

6. Did you notice any difference in your husband's work/rest schedule during these 6 
weeks? Describe any difference. 

Relationships 

7. How would you describe your relationship with your husband? 

• Struggling 

• Maintaining 

• Thriving 

8. During these 6 weeks, I felt listened to by my husband when it comes to our 
relationship and my needs. 

• Not at all 

• Less than before 

• Sometimes 

• Usually 

• A lot more than before these 6 weeks 

9. How has your relationship with your husband been affected by these 6 weeks? Any 
noticeable differences? 
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PASSION 

10. What evidence did you see of the Fruit of the Spirit in your husband's life AT HOME 


during these 6 weeks? 


• Love 

- Sometimes True 

- Never True 

- Often True 

- Seldom True 

- Always True 

- Sometimes True 

• Goodness (Integrity) 

- Often True 

- Never True 

- Always True 

- Seldom True 

• Joy 

- Sometimes True 

- Never True 

- Often True 

- Seldom True 

- Always True 

- Sometimes True 

• Faithfulness 

- Often True 

- Never True 

- Always True 

- Seldom True 

• Peace 

- Sometimes True 

- Never True 

- Often True 

- Seldom True 

- Always True 

- Sometimes True 

• Gentleness 

- Often True 

- Never True 

- Always True 

- Seldom True 

• Patience 

- Sometimes True 

- Never True 

- Often True 

- Seldom True 

- Always True 

- Sometimes True 

• Self-Control 

- Often True 

- Never True 

- Always True 

- Seldom True 

• Kindness 

- Sometimes True 

- Never True 

- Often True 

- Seldom True 

- Always True 


11. What evidence do you see of the Fruit of the Spirit in your husband's life AT WORK 
DURING THESE 6 weeks ? 


• Love 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Joy 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Peace 


- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Patience 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Kindness 

- Never True 
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- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Goodness (Integrity) 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Faithfulness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 


- Often True 

- Always True 

• Gentleness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Self-Control 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 


12. If you could describe your husband's current passion for Christ, what color would you 
choose? 

• BLUE - He seems unconcerned with his personal spiritual life and God seems 
absent. 

• GREEN - His faith life seems muted or ambivalent. 

• YEEEOW - His faith is currently clouded by distractions 

• ORANGE - His prayers, presence and witness inspire 

• RED HOT - His pursuit of God and God's presence in his life has never seemed 
stronger 

13. Do you notice any difference in your husband's spiritual life during these weeks? If so, 
describe. 


Physical Life 

14. How physically healthy is your husband? 

• Extremely healthy 

• Very healthy 

• Moderately healthy 

• Slightly healthy 

• Not at all healthy 

15. Have you noticed any physical changes in your husband in the past 6 weeks (amount 
of sleep, exercise times, eating patterns, etc.)? Describe if you will. 

Overall Response 

16. How would you describe your husband's overall health (relationships, rhythm, 
passion, physical health) since he started this Sabbath experiment 6 weeks ago? Mark the 
most appropriate one. 

• He has regressed in overall health during these 6 weeks 

• I didn't notice any notable difference in my husband's overall health 
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• This experiment has slightly improved my husband's overall health 

• My husband's overall health has drastically improved since beginning this 
experiment 

17. Has your husband's practice of Sabbath affected your desire to practice Sabbath? 

• No 

• Yes but I'm not sure how it could happen 

• Yes. I began practicing Sabbath or my practice has been renewed through this. 

18. What overall impressions can you share about how Sabbath has affected your 
husband and/or your life together? 

19. What are your hopes related to your husband's future Sabbath practice and why? 
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Church Leader's Post Survey 

Please do not consult with your pastor as you complete this. These questions ask for your 
'perceptions' related to aspects of your pastor's life. I understand that your perceptions 
may not be 100% accurate, but they will still provide essential data to assist the project. 

Personal Information 

1. What is your name? 

2. What is your Pastor's name (the one in this study)? 

RHYTHM Questions 

3. Your pastor's pace of life and ministry is sustainable. When your husband was not at 
work, he was able to give you his full attention, not distracted by work, including sermon 
preparation. 

Not at all. I have serious concerns for his sustainability. 

No. He is in a busy season but I have confidence and evidence that it's just a season. 
Yes but it's because he's underperforming at work. 

Yes. He has proven wisdom and skill in knowing which pace to lead. 

4. Describe any adjustments or changes you've seen in the PAST 6 WEEKS related to 
your pastor's work/rest balance. 

5. Which one best describes your pastor's productivity in the PAST 6 WEEKS while 
practicing Sabbath, (choose 1) 

• He has been less productive at work these 6 weeks. 

• His productivity is generally the same. 

• His productivity is greater since practicing Sabbath. 

• Other (please specify) 

Relationships 

6. How would you describe his relationship with his wife? (choose any of the 5 circles) 

• Struggling 

• Maintaining 

• Thriving 

7. Your pastor took time THESE 6 WEEKS to nurture healthy relationships with his 
friends outside of the church and with his family. 

• No 

• I do not think so 

• Yes to family but no to peers or friends 

• Yes. His non-church relationships are vital 

8. Describe how any key relationships have been affected from your pastor practicing 
Sabbath these 6 weeks. 

PASSION 

9. What evidence do you see of the Eruit of the Spirit in your pastor? 
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• Love 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Joy 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Peace 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Patience 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Kindness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 


- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Goodness (Integrity) 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Faithfulness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Gentleness 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 

• Self-Control 

- Never True 

- Seldom True 

- Sometimes True 

- Often True 

- Always True 


10. If you could describe your pastor's current passion for Christ, what color would you 
choose? 

• BLUE - He seems unconcerned with his personal spiritual life and God seems 
absent. 

• GREEN - His faith life seems muted or ambivalent. 

• YEEEOW - He has a deep faith but it's often clouded by worry or distractions 

• ORANGE - His prayers, presence and witness inspire 

• RED HOT - His pursuit of God and God's presence in his life has never seemed 
stronger 

11. Describe any noticeable differences in your pastor's spiritual life in the past 6 weeks? 
Do you recognize anything different in his passion for Christ? 

12. Do you notice any deepening or spiritual connectedness in his preaching or other 
visible ministry leadership? Describe. 


Physical Life 
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13. How physically healthy is your pastor? 

• Extremely healthy 

• Very healthy 

• Moderately healthy 

• Slightly healthy 

• Not at all healthy 

• Other (please specify) 

14. Describe any noticeable difference in your pastor's physical health in the last 6 weeks. 
Overall Response 

15. How would you describe your pastor's overall health (relationships, rhythm, passion 
for Christ, physical health) since he started this Sabbath experiment 6 weeks ago? Mark 
the most appropriate one. 

• He has regressed in overall health during these 6 weeks 

• I didn't notice any notable difference in my husband's overall health 

• This experiment has slightly improved my husband's overall health 

• My husband's overall health has drastically improved since beginning this 
experiment 

16. Has your pastor's practice of Sabbath affected your desire to practice Sabbath? 

• No 

• Yes but I'm not sure how it could happen 

• Yes. I began practicing Sabbath or my practice has been renewed through this. 

17. What overall impressions can you share about how Sabbath has affected your pastor 
and the church? 
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APPENDIX D 

Congregational Letter & Sabbath Overview Document 



Staff/Pastor-Parish Relations Committee 
Clergy Sabbath Support Letter 
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Your pastor has chosen to participate in a 6-week experiment by practicing Sabbath 
between January 31-March 14 to help me research how to prevent Clergy Burnout. 

Just so you know, 33% of clergy will completely leave the ministry within the first 5 
years of full-time ministry. Many others tell us that they exist on a shallow faith and 
would pursue other vocation options if they felt like they could do something else. I want 
to test how the weekly practice of a Sabbath affects your pastor’s ability to distinguish his 
self from his role. Will you help him? Will you help me? Here’s what you can expect 
during this time and ways to support your pastor: 

Your Pastor Will Commit To: 

• Taking a full 24-hours off each week without access to work email, text or phone. 
They have written a Sabbath Covenant that defines the work they will avoid. Get 
a copy of that Covenant. 

• Start and end Sabbath with a transitioning exercise to help “get into” and “depart 
from” Sabbath 

• Writing weekly reflections online for me to see how things are going 

• Taking some assessments following the experiment 

• Encouraging family (if applicable and possible) to enjoy Sabbath with him 

• Stopping, Resting, Enjoying and Reflecting on this day 

Ways to Support Your Pastor: 

• Ask your pastor to give you the Sabbath Covenant during this experiment. 

• Inform the congregation. Be clear, especially how to handle emergencies on 
Sabbath. I suggest they call you on Sabbath so that you can ‘filter’ out what is 
really an emergency. Use the Sabbath Overview document in your bulletin or read 
it the Sunday prior to this experiment. 

• If a Sabbath can’t work because of an emergency, ask them to switch to a 
different day that week. 

• Pray for your pastor’s Sabbath. 

• Ask him about his Sabbath and encourage him along the way. 

• Gift cards, movie certificates, gym guest passes and other surprises that fit his 
joys! 

• Step into new areas of service or recruit others to do so that your pastor can be 
free on each Sabbath. 

If I can help during this period with preaching or even with pastoral concerns that arise or 
if you have questions, please call or email me. My hope is that this experiment will 
somehow help God’s church to be evermore faithful to the cause of Christ. 

Thanks so much. 

Rev. Dan Gildner 
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Sabbath Overview 

Sabbath is a twenty-four hour period of ceasing from work. The Hebrew word for 
Sabbath comes from the word ‘rest’ and ‘cease’. Sabbath was an identifying mark of the 
people of God, one of the Ten Commandments given by God. The first account of these 
commandments in Exodus 20 encouraged Sabbath practice because of God’s creation 
rhythm. God rested after six days of creating and this 24-hour period was called holy, the 
only day with that distinction. To practice Sabbath is to embrace a holy rhythm that 
honors the Creator. 

The second account of the Commandments in Deuteronomy 5 encourages 
Sabbath rest because God’s people were once slaves and were such no longer. Once they 
were defined by what they produced but now they had a new definition of identity. 
Humans are not to be defined by what they do. Sabbath doesn’t minimize work but 
instead affirms it within its proper place. You are first human BEings before being human 
DOings. To practice Sabbath is to live into your human limitations trusting God to work 
when you are not. 

Jesus came along and didn’t denounce Sabbath but put Sabbath in its place. He 
told those who were using Sabbath to perpetuate rule-following and empty ritual, 
“Sabbath was made for humankind not humankind for the Sabbath.” Sabbath was to be a 
gift for humankind. So there were times when Jesus violated one of the many Sabbath 
restrictions but each time he did it was so that another may be freed or given life. Sabbath 
was always meant to be a gift not a restriction. 

To practice Sabbath in today’s culture is difficult. Because we are often defined 
by what we do. Because we are collectively out of creation rhythm. But to not practice it 
is like leaving a gift from God unopened in our life. It’s not a rule, it’s an invitation into a 
subversive, powerful act of reorientation. It is a pure definition of the gospel of Jesus 
because on this day I do nothing and still God loves me. 

If you are interested in practicing Sabbath here are four suggestions to guide you: 

1. Stop - Do not do anything that could be considered work. 

2. Rest - This is the perfect day to rest physically and spiritually. 

3. Enjoy - Be intentional about noticing that which brings you joy. 

4. Reflect - Pay attention to God: pray, worship, journal, fellowship with others. 

Remember that God loves you and in Sabbath is inviting each into new depths of 
God’s love. God commands Sabbath not because we need another thing to do but so that 
we might live into and out of the fullness of God’s rhythm for our lives. Enjoy the gift 
that is Sabbath. 
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